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HOLIDAY REFLECTIONS. 
V.—LIGuTs AND SHADOWs. 


Tis well for him who, working against odds, 
to give effect to a principle only partially recog- 
nised by his fellows, that there should be in 
that principle a worth that confers a sufficiently 
high reward upon its promoters. When the 
Apostle Paul gave a common-sense description 
of the social position of the early Christians, he 
frankly confessed that if in this life only they 
had hope, they would have been of all men 
the most miserable. Something akin to this, 
though it must be owned in a very inferior 
degree, is the experience of those who give 
themselves to the laborious prosecution of the 
enfranchisement of religion from State patronage 
and control. Their object is worth the pains 
they are at with a view to accomplish it. If it 
were otherwise—if strength and glory and hap- 
piness were not associated with it in the heart 
of every true disestablishment man—certainly, 
they must be acknowledged to have chosen a 
very trying form of service to the truth. The 
obstacles they have everywhere to overcome, 
growing out of the settled convictions and 
habits of past generations; the slow rate at 
which they usually move forward towards the 
end in view; the seeming retrogressions they 
are called upon to deplore; the frequency with 
which the brief rest they allow themselves 
on their way is encroached upon, and often 
seriously curtailed ; the consequent weariness 
of body and of soul which steals over such as 
have been longest at the work; these could 
hardly be endured were it not that that work 
both is, and promises to be, its own sufficing 
reward. 

To take, for example, the lowest illustration 
first. There is joy in conflict, when the end of 
‘conflict is believed to be desirable. There is a 
species of excitement in wrestling against diffi- 
culties, which, in itself, is no trivial source of 
pleasure. The delight which comes with every 
true and honest attempt to overmaster opposi- 
tion in what is deemed good in itself, may be 
likened to the rush of pure, blue, deep water 
under the bridge at Geneva. There is something 
healthful in it, as well as stimulating, from the 
full employment it gives to all the faculties of 
the intellect and of the moral nature. It makes 


&man sensible of growing in his character in 
* 


proportion as his efforts and strivings to advance 
his cause became more intense and persistent. 
The sacred writer represents the sun as coming 
out of his chamber like a bridegroom, and re- 
joicing asa strong man torun a race.” Not 
altogether different are the instincts of those 
who have committed themselves to the practical 
realisation of a grand abstract truth ; and when 
they have most closely identified the end they 
have before them with the highest interests of 
humanity, every step they take towards it, even 
when footsore and weary, will open to them a 
fresh source of grateful satisfaction. 


It is true that it becomes men to measure the 
extent of their own powers. It is not true that 
intense longing for rest, after a lifetime of labo- 
rious exertion, necessarily indicates the least 
diminution of attachment to the cause for which 
thatservice has been given. Their physical powers 
are liable to decay, and, of course, their neryous 
energies with them. The active and agile 
warrior of thirty years ago may be quite inca- 
pacitated from throwing the same force and 
elasticity into his movements as he did then. 
But where many are engaged in prosecuting in 
concert any great moral or spiritual work, there 
is much need of thoughtful and considerate 
organisation, to absorb into it the best powers 
of all. If the ear shall say, Because I am not 
the eye, I am not of the body, is it therefore not 
of the body? If the whole were hearing, 
where were the smelling ? and if the members 
were all one member, where were the body? 
Those who have combined themselves into a 
unity of organisation for a special truth, need to 
guard most assiduously against measuring their 
own obligations by the obligations of others. 
It behoves every one of them to do what he best 
can do, and leave every other to judge whether, 
due regard being had to his position and to his 
powers, he is bound by the same obligation. 


There is joy also in perseverance. Albeit, it 
is surely a mistake to suppose that perseverance 
should continue always to express itself in the 
same kind and course of action. Nothing is 
more admirable than the vast variety of spiritual 
life through which John Bunyan leads his pil- 
grims in their journey to the Heavenly City. 
The latter scenes and labours are very different 
to the former. So it is in every great moral 
enterprise. The thoughts and purposes and 
aptitudes vary from what they were to a most 
appreciable extent, but the ultimate direction 
in which they look remains unchanged. They 
are doing the same thing, but in a different 
way; and if they are doing what is wanted to 
be done, and what they are fairly qualified to 
do, although it may be less vividly demon- 
strative of zeal than the noisier and, it may be, 
more laborious deeds of days gone by, there 
may be the same conscious delight in the doing 
of it. They also serve who only stand and 
wait.” 

And such a conflict as that upon which we 
are just now entering with new resolves and 
increased decision, constitutes unquestionably a 
process of moral discipline likely to be of the 
highest value to every man who gives himself 
to the cause. It is, perhaps, one of the best 
training schools for that higher sphere of reli- 
gions activity and enjoyment to which we are 
all summoned by the loving authority of the 
Gospel. Yielded to with right motives, it adds 
strength to all the pulsations of one’s being. 
It may be constituted an exercise ground for 
all the virtues, and we may add, all the graces. 


— 


It is not necessarily what many people take it 
to bo- namely, a field for the display of the 
ungentler and unlovelier passions of human 
nature. It has indeed its rough places, its 
difficulties, and its dangers, but no mountain 
summit was ever climbed without encountering 
these things, and no man having gained the 
summit, even in the joy of his achievement, 
and of the honour it may reflect upon him, will 
forget the rewards which were showered along 
his way, and which, one by one, contributed to 
the ability required for the continuance and 
success of his ascent. 


DISSIDENCE WITHOUT DISSENT. 


Tux two articles in the current number of 
the Contemporary Review, from which we gave 
extracts in our last week’s issue, are well 
worthy of further thought and reflection on 
the part of our readers, and of all who wish to 
keep their eyes open to the signs of the times. 
The Rey. Orby Shipley and the Bishop of 
Argyll may both be accepted as fairly repre- 
sentative men. Each evidently means what he 
says, and seems confident of expressing not 
merely his own personal views, but a ng 
current of opinion, and indeed the inevitable 
— * of yer om — N 3 so diametri- 

opposed to the other, that the ap ce 
of the two articles ther in an exlentbvely 
read magazine, must force distinctly upon the 
attention of many minds the inevitable issues 
of a not far distant future. Both write in 
the avowed interest, if not of the political 
Establishment, at least of the established 
religion. Both recognise the same facts; while 
their interpretations are wholly irreconcile- 
able. Both indicate of strong and earnest 
feelings within, the Establishment, which it 
seems to us, notwithstanding all past expe- 
rience, cannot for ever be neutralised by con- 
siderations of expediency. On the other hand, 
the translation of these strong sentiments into 
any form of politico-ecclesiastical action must 
make too manifest for longer endurance the 
hollowness of the pretences according to which 
the Episcopalian Church is supposed to represent 
the united religious life of the nation. 

However paradoxical it may seem after what 
we have said about the irreconcilable discord in 
— views 1 r two writers, — — 

er may find many points of sympathy wi 

both. ithout at all sharing Nr. Orby 
Shipley’s ecclesiastical views, wemay fairly 

with him, that a Church which is condemned to 
stagnation, while all contemporary institutions 
are undergoing tual reform, is very un- 
fairly treated. But we are not sure that we 
clearly understand how he would propose to 
remedy the injustice. That he would welcome 
disestablishment is, we think, not indistinctly 
implied; but it appears equally clear that, 
%a free Church in a free State is not exactly 
his ideal. The wrong done to the Church by 
the denial of all powers of self-government, is 
one which we have ourselves proclaimed times 
without number. But Mr. Orby Shipley seems 
4 some sort 1 22 f ‘a = 
self-government might airly y 
an Established Church ; though, at the same 
time, to do him justice, he seems to know quite 
well that it is only a dream. That ‘‘ Convoca- 
tion is neither boldly silenced nor permitted 
freely to speak, may well occasion soreness of 
feeling to an earnest Churchman. But it is a 
curious illustration of what we may venture to 
term the anachronistic condition of his whole 
party, when we find it madea cause of great 
complaint, that the junior bishop on the bench, 
being in excess by one of a certain mystico- 
political and arbitrarily determined number 
of episcopal —. is denied admittance 
into the * ouse of the Imperial Legisla- 
ture.“ It may be perfectly true that the 
Church, her liberty denied, has stagnated ; 
whilst the State, with self-asserted freedom, 
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has ranged at large.” But there is something 
surely medisval in the very next sentence, in 
which we are told that the State has moved 
in a direction opposite, or an istic to the 
normal but intercepted course of the Church.“ 
Indeed, however well calculated some por- 
tions of this paper may be to catch the sympathy 
of those who believe that religious life ought to 
develop its own modes of organisation without 
any interference from the, State, we fear that 
Mr. Shipley’s notions on this subject savour 
much more of Papal arrogance than of true 
spiritual independence. For he lays it down, 
with a clearness which at any rate does credit 
to his candour, that when the line of a stinted 
toleration is 13 in the direction of religious 
equality, the rightful privileges of the Church 
are infri , and the original divinely sanc- 
tioned compact is broken. at is to be thought 
of a tleman who seriously complains that 
oe the State has sec the blessing—or 
perhaps the right—of legislative self-government 
in the +? of electing its own representative 
assembly; the temporalty has doomed the 
spiritualty to a rule which is always external, 
and to a considerable extent hostile to itself?“ 
We are not quite sure what is meant by the 
words we have italicised. Surely Mr. Shipley 
does not mean that the State should have asked 
the permission of the Church before securing to 
itself the blessings referred to. But certainly 
he appears to treat the temporalty and the 
‘* spiritualty ” as two equal powers, each havin 
its own province of compulsory legislation, an 
each limiting the authority of the other. And 
he adds, I claim the liberty to affirm that 
existing relations in the union between the 
temporalty and spiritualty are not found in that 
ition of equipoise which an English Church- 
man may legitimately wish to see realised.” 
Whatever may be the case with an English 
Churchman, there are a few others in this United 
Kingdom who have occasionally a word to say 
as to the constitution of the country; and to 
them the wish of the English Churchman for 
the state of things in the words we 
have marked 1 so very illegitimate, that, 
as we suppose Mr. Shipley knows well enough, 
nothing would induce them to consent to it. 
In a word, this remarkable paper Would seem to 
show that notwithstanding the soothing effects 
of a recent legal decision, likely to be immor- 
as the ‘‘hocus pocus” judgment, the 
Ritualists have too much earnest confidence in 
their own convictions to be content, and too 
much honesty to shut their eyes to the manifold 
inconsistencies of their — gy with their pro- 
fessions. What Mr. Shipley calls the discord 
between Church and State is manifestly becom- 
ing intolerable to him and to his party. The 
remedy which he su is, We are suro, to 
his mind as impossible of realisation as it is to 
ours. The only other alternative he knows as 
well as we. 


But if some good men fret because the high 
ecclesiastieal theory of an ‘‘ equipoise” between 
Church State cannot be realised, others, we 
find, belonging to the same communion, are 
amazed ignant at the impotence of the 
State to protect the privil Church from the 
domineering self- of the Ritualists. The 
Bishop of ll has written a very in 
paper from this point of view; in the course o 
which he says many things which have our 
hearty concurrence, and others which only show 
the exaggerated importance attached by men of 
his class to the sectarian disputes within the 
Establishment. In exhibiting the absurdity 
of the views held by Ritualists about 
the supernatural significance of orders and 
sacraments, he talks far more like a minister 
of the Kirk, in whose realms he is a Dis- 
senter, than like a bishop of the Church of 
whose fuller forms of Christianity we presume 
he is a missionary. When he insists that the 
Church is a spiritual maton, that ‘‘she may 
give birth to the visible, but the visible does 
not give birth to her; that orders alone 
have no intrinisic life, and they cannot give it 
to others,” we are almost inclined to ask, apart 
altogether from the invidious associations of the 

uestion, ‘‘ Art thou also become one of us? 
en he asserts that the strength of the 
Church of England is just that which is the 
strength of every individual Christian, know- 
ledge of the truth and a life in conformity,” we 
heartily agree that this is what ought to be; 
but having in mind the passionate ouicries 
sometimes raised about the sacred importance 
of endowments, and the salutary influence of 
political privilege, we scarcely think these 
words represent the actual fact. The manly 
indignation which evidently inspires the 
bishop’s protest against the superstition which 
‘‘debars us from the ministrations of such as 
Macleod, Caird, or Campbell, and gives us a 
Syrian or far-off bishop instead,” is a feelin 
which shows the true Christian. We coul 
only wish that such a man had made up his 


mind as to the only possible remedy of the evils 
concerning which he complains. But we can- 
not help marking in this generally admirable 
article that distortion of view. which seems in- 
separable from association with Established 
Churches. Thus, after describing very forcibly 
the “heavy and bloody sacrifice” at the 
expense of which England gained religious 
freedom, he sadly exclaims—‘‘ Alas! England is 
now busy rebuilding what she then destroyed, 
restoring the links which she then broke.” 
We venture to think that England is doing 
nothing of the kind; that there is not the 
slightest danger of her again being ‘‘ captive or 
in chains,” as the bishop fears. The only 
question is how long public patience will allow 
a little knot of warm-hearted but hair-brained 
enthusiasts, to go on masquerading with a false 
assumption of national authority. This con- 
fusion of England with the Establishment is 
not uncommon amongst Broad Churchmen, and 
it often leads to a pompous assertion of the 
most transparent fallacies. 

These two articles afford additional evidence 
that the path toward disestablishment is being 
cleared much more rapidly than many are in 
the habit of supposing. Experience leads us 
often to interpret in a non-natural sense threats 
of secession from a wealthy Church. But the 
stand recently taken by some noted Ritualists— 
and we may now fairly count the Rey. Orby 
Shipley amongst the number—is such that we 
should feel ourselves wanting in due respect for 
them, if we did not believe that they and their 
opponents within the Church will speedily come 
to a direct issue, which must involve either 
some sort of disruption, or else intolerable 
humiliation on the one side or the other. We 
are not bigoted. We wish only a fair field and 
no favour for all alike. Whatever the result, 
it must greatly hasten the day for which we 
have long laboured, and in the speedy advent of 
which we now confidently believe. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


A DIOcESAN conference which has just been held 
at Carlisle, gives some indication of an anxiety for 
Church reform being felt by Churchmen which we 
have not before scen manifested. This does not 
appear to be caused by a desire for greater purity 
so much as by a fear of what will happen if some 
effective reform be not undertaken and accom- 
plished. ‘Thus, at the Carlisle conference Canon 
Ware read a paper on Church defence and Church 
reform, in which a good deal that some old- 
fashioned Churchmen would probably denounce as 
revolutionary, was advocated, but all on the ground 
that the truest Church defence was to strive after 
wise and temperate Church reform.” 80, also, 
Mr. Ferguson at the same conference. It ap- 
peared to be a race between disestablishment and 
the reform of the Church of England. If a really 
good reform were not made soon, they would have 
a strong cry for get ting disestablishment as a means 
of reform.” The result of acting froma motive 
like this must, we should think, be apparent 
enough. Not all the reform that is needed will be 
advocated, but only just that amount which will 
be considered sufficient to save the Church as an 
Establishment. It is as though a man had calcu- 
lated that by leaving off certain sins, and certain 
sins only, he could save his soul, but, we suppose, 
everybody knows how that would end. So, we 
imagine, will end reform for the mere purpose of 
preventing disestablishment. 

Some Churchmen seem to be bent upon widening 
the breach between Church and Dissent as much as 
possible, taking advantage even of every opportunity 
of alienating those who have not been greatly 
alienated from the Church. This is the case, to a 
considerable extent, with the action of the clergy 
towards the Wesleyans in the country districts, to 
which such severe reference was male at the recent 
meeting of the Wesleyan Conference. We have 
now another instance of this singular and blind 
impolicy. The vicar of Clun recently refused to 
allow the body of achild of Primitive Methodists 
to be taken inside the Church, because the child 
had not been baptized by a clergyman. Reading 
the Church service at the grave, he acknowledged, 
of course, that the child was ‘‘a dear brother,” 
who had died in ‘‘sure and certain hope of resurrec- 
tion to eternal life”; but he was not a sufficiently 
dear brother to be admitted into the sacred pre- 
cincts of consecrated brick and mortar, only into 
the sacred precincts of consecrated ground, It is 
a delicate distinction, and one for which we should 
be glad to learn the precise reason. The reverend 
gentlem is, we see, severely rebuked in the Priwi- 
tive Methodist Magazine ani also in a leading 


journal published in his own district—the Salopian. 


Such men in office in the Establishment save a 
great deal of work to the Liberation Society. 

Take another case. There isa monthly Church 
magazime, entitled the Penny Post, published by 
the well-known Church publishers, Messrs. Parker. 
A correspondent of that magazine asks the follow- 
ing question, which is put under the heading of 
„Clerical Cases of Conscience ” :— 


Will any of your readers kindly give me an idea as to 
how one might act in the following cases of difficulty 
which I have had to contend with in country parishes, 
(1.) Ought professed Dissenters to be visited by tho 
clergyman, in sickness aad in health, and are they en- 
titled to Church’s alms’ (2.) How ought one to deal 
witb children, or the parents of children, who attend 
the parish school in the week, but on Sundays go off to 
the school connected with the Dissenting chapel, for 
the sake of certain advan —temporal and spiritual 
—which they think to get there, beyond what we offer 
them ! 

To these pointed questions in clerical casuistry 
“Clericus Wintonensis writes the following 
reply :— 

(1.) I should say that, as a rule, Dissenters ought not 

to be visited, having elected their own prophets to 
prophesy unto them smooth things and speak deceits ; 
nor (2), in my judgment, are they entitled to the alms 
of the faithful, Of course, if a sick Dissenter sends for 
a parish priest, the latter should at once try to convert 
him to a belief in the Gospel, to an acknowl ent of 
his schism, and then baptize him. Children who attend 
the Church school on week days, but go to a Dissenting 
school on Sundays, ought either to give up the custom, 
or be refused admittance to the Church school. No 
good can possibly arise from not acting on a high prin- 
ciple. Dissenters respect those who respect themselves, 
but not otherwise. 
You see Dissenters are worse than infidels—they 
are not even entitled to Christian alms. Why does 
not this clergyman protest against their being 
allowed food at all, or against the sun shining upon 
them ? 

We referred last week to a school case at King’s 
Cross. We have now another at Ipswich. Here, 
the school board had, we are informed, completed 
arrangements for the erection of a school for 700 
children, when the rector writes that he, with some 
friends, had made arrangements for the erection of 
a new Church school, which would, of course, pre- 
vent the necessity of a large board school, and— 
strengthen the position of the Church. It is to be 
regretted that the Ipswich School Board took more 
than a formal notice of the vicar’s letter, and espe- 
cially that they appear to have suspended their own 
work in consequence. The sort of controversy it 
has aroused will be seen from a notice of the case 
in another column. So also, will be seen what sort 
of man is the vicar, and what opinion he entertains 
of Dissenters—who, separated from the Church, are 
separated, he states, also from Christ. This is 
the teaching of a State-authorised clergyman. 

It is curious to read the controversy that has 
arisen on the massacre on St. Bartholomew’s Day, 
which, at the end of three centuries, has once more 
taught the lesson of toleration. Some people depre- 
cate any allusion to it, just as some people depre- 
cate any allusion to the more disagreeable features 
of our own English Church history. But the most 
curious circumstance is that there should be Roman 
Catholics who openly protest their shame at this 
crime, and who, holding the doctrines of I[nfalli- 
bility, avow that the Pope, who approved of and 
gloated over the massacre, could not have been 
infallible in so doing. There is growth, you see, 
even here, and on this unlikely soil. In the nine- 
teenth century a Roman Catholic is so improved 
that he thinks wholesale murder for the sake of his 
Church a crime. What is the world coming to? 


DEAN CLOSE, MR. KINNAIRD, AND 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 


Mr. Kinnaird, M.P., for his recent speech, 
and late vote ‘‘tending to disestablishment, has 
put his foot in it, and Dean Close, of doughty repu- 
tation, is down on him like a charge of heavy 
cavalry. Grieved beyond measure is the dean that 
Mr. Kinnaird ‘‘avows himself a convert to Mr. 
Miall,” and tracing it back to his vote on the Irish 
Church, points out that the hon. gentlemen was 
then in the dangerous state of transition. But Dr. 
Close looking not only on the past and present, sees 
what may be expected in the future. Continuing, 
he says :—‘‘ He (Mr. Kinnaird) was, and is becoming 
a practical voluntary; and, facilis decensus A verni! 
the downward road is easy; and I shall be very 
much surprised if, ultimately, nearly all those who 
supported the separation of the Irish Church are 
not found among the advocates of the same measu 
in England.” In this we quite agree with the dean. 
It is natural to suppose that having seen that the 
results of disestablishment in Ireland are not only 
not injurious but even beneficial, supporters of that 
policy will have less alarm at similar proposals 
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here, and shrieks of deprecation from a score of 
deans are not so likely to have so much weight as 
facts tending the other way. Vet to Dean Close 
‘*divorce between Church and State appears a 
terrible prospect. To him it means the increase of 
Romanism, Tractarianism, infidelity, and all 
that he most abhors, though when so many seem to 
fear that religion itself will become almost a nullity 
if dis be placed before establishment, it is cheering 
to find the dean believing that ‘‘the Church of 
God’s elect can never be overthrown.” Still, this 
notwithstanding, the severance of Church and 
States in the eyes of the Dean of Carlisle would be 
unmitigated evil, and rather than the divorce should 
take place, he is willing that the Church of England, 
the greatest bulwark of the faith, should be re- 
formed. Justice to the dean cannot, however, be 
due without quoting. In a fine burst of enthusiasm, 
equal to any of his anti-smoke efforts, he re- 
marks: 

Ves, radical reform if yon will. Expel the bishops 

from the House of Loris, force the priestly party to 
admit the laity into Convocation, or upset that un- 
wieldly machine altogether if you please, abolish the 
ecclesiastical courts, — us church councils or Synods, 
ring the changes on these or such-like measures, as may 
be judged expedient, and they shall have no opposit on 
from me; but still, in the name of the true Church 
Catholic, in the name of bygone ages, by the expres- 
sion of a thousand years, let us have a Christian Church 
as a National Established Church; in the name of 
pradence, common sense, and Bible truth, don't divorce 
the nation from its present Church until you have pro- 
duced a better. 
The dean forgets, though, that he himself by some 
in the Church is hardly considered a Churchman at 
all. Then are there any two parties of the many 
inthe Establishment whocanagree onreform? Touch 
the bishops, indeed! Sacrilege is the cry. Let 
the laity havea voice. Have they apostolical suc- 
cession? Abolish Convocation. Impious sugges- 
tion! and so on through the whole catalogue, for 
where brethren dwell less ‘‘together in unity ” than 
in the Establishment, it would be hard to find. 
Could any amount of disestablishing make things 
any worse? The protest of Dean Close is an evi- 
dence of the way judgment is warped by long con- 
nection with a mischievous union. Still it is an 
interesting contribution to the sybject, for when the 
Dean of Carlisle sees that the logical conclusion of 
disestablishment in Ireland is the same here, the 
beginning of the end cannot be far off. 


HIGH CHURCH SECESSIONISTS.” 
(From the Saturday Peview. ) 


It has been assumed that if any change either in 
the matter of the Athanasian Creed, or in the ex- 
tent of the obligation to recite it in the public ser- 
vices of the Church, is made by Parliament or by 
Convocation, Dr. Pusey and Archdeacon Denison 
will head a High-Church secession. As regards 
Archdeacon Denison the assumption seems to be 
altogether incorrect. At least all that he has pledged 
himself to do is to ‘‘ask to be admitted a member 
of the Liberation Society. Whether any members 
of the Church of England as by law established are 
now members of the Liberation Society we do not 
know, but there is no reason, in point of strict 
logic, why they should not be than there lately was 
why an Englishman recognising the authority of the 
unreformed Parliament should not be a member of 
the Reform League. Archdeacon Denison may be 
2 anxious to see the Church of England 
disestablished without having intention of leaving 
the Church which he wishes to see thus dealt with. 
Indeed the archdeacon's affiliation to the Liberation 
Society, if it ever takes place, will be rather an 
indication that he does not mean to secede. If he 
had made up his mind to leave the Church of 
England, it would be a matter of indifference to 
him whether it was disestablished or not. As 
regards Dr. Pusey, it is not so easy to say whether 
his words do or do not imply an intention to secede. 
But, before giving them the former meaning, it 
would be well to be quite sure that they will bear 
no other. Dr. Pusey’s object, it must be re- 
membered, is to prevent any change being made, 
and he naturally uses the strongest language which 
he can employ without consciously overstating the 
truth. Ecclesiastical revolutions common] eve 
a loophole for those whose second thoughts are 
less trenchant than their first; and should any 
compromise be arrived at with respect to the 
Athanasian Creed, Dr. Pusey may see in it a ground 
for n he is without any sacrifice of 
consistency. Meanwhile it ought not to be forgotten 

. that those of the cle who wish both the creed 
and its use to be retained have more reason to com- 
plain of its alteration or excision than those who 
wish the creed to be altered or omitted have to com- 

lain ofits retention in its present form. 

r. Pusey‘ and Archdeacon Denison only ask 
that they should be allowed to carry out the con- 
tract into which they entered at their ordination. 
It may be right or expedient that this contract 
should be modified, but it may fairly be urged that 
those who assert this cannot feel so stro 7 upon 
the subject as those who deny it. The Athanasian 
Creed is no worse now than it was when the Dean 
of Westminster took orders. If he was able to 


accept it then, he must, unless he will confess that | 
his opinions have changed in the meantime, be able 
to accept it to-day. Dr. Pusey, on the other hand, 


may plead that if the Athanasian Creed had not 
occupied its present place in the Prayer-book, he 
would never have become a minister of the Church 
of England, and consequently cannot be expected 
to remain one. A conscience which, having all 
along accepted the Athanasian Creed, now objects 
to be deprived of it, is more intelligible than a con- 
science which having all along accepted the creed, 
suddenly becomes too tender to put up with it any 
longer. 


A writer in the Pall Mall Gazette, who interprets 
Dr. Pusey and Archdeacon Denison’s declarations 
as equivalent to an announcement of a High- 
Church secession in the event of the Athanasian 
Creed being touched, indulges in some speculations 
as to the bearing of such an event on the disesta- 
blishment of the Church of England. His opinion 
is that a secession of ultra-High-Churchmen would 
do nothing at all to weaken the Establishment, 
and that it is by no means clear that it would not 
strengthen it. His reasons for this conclusion are 
not set out, but as he lays much stress on the 
unpopularity of High-Church views, and expresses 
great doubt whether Dr. Pusey would be followed 
even by so many as several hundred clergymen, it 
is probable that he thinks the secession in question 
would only remove a small number of “fire- 
brands,” and thereby make moderate men of all 

arties still more contented with the Established 

Yhurch than they are at present. No doubt this 
is one among the contingencies which an . 
calculating the life of the Established Churc 
would have to take into account. But the writer 
leaves out of sight some other contingencies which, 
in our ites, have a better claim to be noticed. 
Even if a High-Church secession were at first of 
very small dimensions, it is by no means clear that 
it would long remain so. Granting that there are 
but few ultra -High-Churchmen, the presence of 
such men in the Established Church constitutes a 
sort of breakwater, the removal of which would be 
very disturbing to many moderate High-Churchmen. 
So long as they remain in the Established Church 
their presence acts as a guarantee that if any attack 
if made against High-Church doctrines, it will, as 
a matter of prudence, be directed against those on 
which the High-Church party are most likely to 
be divided among themselves. But if once the ultra 
section of the party is got rid of, the moderate sec- 
tion will be brought face. to face with their Low- 
Church opponents ; and if the latter have lent their 
aid to the Broad Church in excising the Athanasian 
Creed, they will naturally expect their aid in return 
in modifying the baptismal service and the service 
for the visitation of the sick. It would be natural 
to seek compensation for those lost in one direction 
by greater comprehension in other directions. If 
some men are kept out of the Established Church 
by the damnatory clauses, others are kept out by 
the statements in the Prayer-book about baptismal 
regeneration and priestly absolution. It is hard to 
believe that if the process of change were once to be- 
gin it would stop short at the Athanasian Creed, and 
if it went further it would certainly involve matters 
which might lead to a moderate as well as to an 
ultra High-Church secession. Supposing that the 
moderate High-Churchmen were to foresee this from 
the first—which is not crediting them with any 
extraordinary amount of wisdom—they might prefer 
making common cause with the ultras at starting, 
instead of waiting till they were forced to follow or 
imitate them afterwards. The writer in the Pall 
Mall Gazette goes on to say that there is one diffi- 
culty about the disestablishment of the Church of 
England which ought ‘‘ to make even such men as 
Dr, Pusey and Archdeacon Denison hesitate. This 
difficulty is what is to be done with the property!“ 
It appears to us that, so far as this consideration 
weighs with High-Churchmen at all, it is likely to 
make them eager to hurry disestablishment rather 
than to postpone it ; assuming, of course, that they 
believe it will come some day. The debates upon 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church brought 
out certain tolerably clear yoy by which the 
work of disendowment was to regulated. It 
would be very difficult to disregard these principles 
if the disestablishment of the Church of England 
followed at all closely upon the disestablish- 
ment of the Church of 33 But if the 
two events should be separated by a very long 
interval, it is possible, if not probable, that the 
process in the second case would be carried out in 
a manner far less favourable to the disestablished 
Church. To put the same point in another form, a 
High-Churchman might prefer to see the Church of 
England disestablished by Mr. Gladstone rather 
than by Mr. Lowe. Or he might think that, if 
disestablishment took place now, the desire to get 
the private endowments out of the grasp of the 
State would induce all parties—as on a much 
smaller scale it did in Ireland—to lay aside their 
differences for the moment, and to present a united 
front until the disestablished Church had got all 
that was to come to it. How long even this 
momentary truce might be possible no one can say, 
bat it would be an obvious advantage to all parties 
that disestablishment, if it comes at all, should 
come while it is still possible. 

The result of these reflections it that it is ex- 
tremely unsafe to assume either that a High- 
Church secession would be a very small one, or 
that High-Churchmen can be trusted, in considera- 
tion of the difficulty of disposing of Church pro- 


rty, not to make common cause with Mr. Miall. 
it is a further question, of course, to what extent 
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a considerable High-Church secession, or a con- 
siderable movement on the part of the High- 
Church party in favour of disestablishment, would 
tend to promote that end. The writer of the article 
which has suggested these remarks would pro- 
bably say that neither incident would do much in 
this way. In that case he does not, as it seems to 
us, attach sufficient importance to the impetus that 
would be given to the assault upon an existing 
system by the sudden withdrawal of one of the 
chief practical arguments in its favour. The void 
left by the High-Church secession would not be 
likely to be supplied by any important additions 
from without ; for the Dissenting objection to the 
Established Church is rather an objection to an 
Established Church as such than an objection to 
the particular Church established in this coantry. 
The loss of doctrinal comprehensiveness, therefore, 
would not be made good by any considerable addi- 
tion in the way of numerical comprehensiveness, 
and with the disappearance of that characteristic 
would disappear the principal reason why a i- 
cular religious body should be invested with im- 
mense wealth and exclusive privileges. It would 
be prudent, before attempting to dispense with any 
part of the fabric of the istablished Church, to be 
quite surethat the exact position of the corner-stone 
has been ascertained. 


ROME AND THE MASSACRE OF ST. 
BARTHOLOMEW. 


The Times observes that Dean Stanley may easily 
have met Roman Catholics who at the mention of 
this or other priestly crimes shrug their shoulders, 
make a grimace, and intimate, rather by gesture 
tnan by word, that all this belonged to a past age, 
and that they would rather have nothing to say to 
it. But no Roman Catholic who is one in truth as 
well as in name will disavow the deed. He will 
not obtrude it. He will not glory in it. He will 
not even refer to it, unless he be compelled ; but 
he will defend it by historical as well as by dog- 
matical arguments. So far from its being disavowed, 
there can be no doubt that the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew's Day is the fact of all others present 
to the mind when it is said, as Roman Catholics 
often do say, that persecution, to do its work, must 
be thorough. It is an ordinary platitude of Protes- 
tant talkers that persecution never converts. 
Perhaps not, is the reply; but it can destroy, 
which answers the purpose.” The fault of all in- 
effective persecutions is that they have been con- 
ducted with 2 half a heart, by men who were 
not quite sure they were right, and who accord- 
ingly left the roots of the cancer they had not the 
courage to cut out entirely. The 9 
can appeal to a few persecutions which have done 
their work. France is the most complete example 
of successful, because thorough, persecution. It 
was the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day that 
turned back France from following the example of 
Germany and England, and left her a Catholic 
country. Who, then, fears to name it? Who dis- 
avows the deed? No Catholic does, so far as the 
Times knows ; at least, nobody whose authority, 
as entitled to speak for his Church, can be intro- 
duced into this question. 

In an explanatory letter to the Times, Dean 
Stanley says that when he observed in his St. 
Andrew’s speech that the Massacre had been 
‘disowned with shame and remorse by the Papacy 
itself,” he was referring to the fact that the inscrip- 
tion which originally identified the subject of 
Vasari's painting has for many years past been 
carefully effaced or removed ; that in a well-known 
dictionary, compiled at Rome by the special favou- 
rite of the late Pope Gregor VI. (Moroni), the 
existence of the medals has n denied ; and that 
in the lectures published by so eminent an authority 
as the late Professor Mohler, it is stated that the 
Catholics took no part in the massacre, and that 
the Pope made his thanksgiving only because the 
King's life was saved. But he is ready to admit 
that the massacre has never been disowned by the 
Papacy speaking ex cathedrd, and with the same 
authority as that which sanctioned it at the time of 
the event. Until the Bull of Gregory XIII., appro- 
ving the Massacre, is solemnly withdrawn and 
denounced in a Bull of equal authority by Pius IX. 
or his successor, the Roman Church will no doubt 
be justly open to adverse criticisms. 

ir George Bowyer also de lares the massacre to 
have been both a crime and a mistake,” and says 
he could name many Roman Catholics, both clerical 
and lay, who hold the same view. But if it be 
assumed that the Pope of that day sanctioned it, 
the doctrine of infallibility is not involved nor 
brought into question ; for by the decree of the 
late Council, the Pope is infallible only when 
teaching dogmatically ex cathedrd, and deciding 
questions of faith and morals. 

Mr. M. Archer Shee, Q.C., also protests against 
the supposition that the Catholic world at large 
approves of this ‘‘ detestable act of political and 
social perfidy—more or less tainted with religious 
fanaticism because the Pope of that day applauded 
its perpetrators as repressors of heresy, and, as a 
temporal sovereign, proclaimed public rejoicings 
for the event and struck medals in commemoration 
of it.“ It has, he says, never been his fortune to 
meet with any Catholic priest or layman who has 
expressed any sympathy with the yy eg of 
the deed. Moreover, the attempt to fix the stain 
of this enormity on the Catholic mind and con- 
science of the present day is about as reasonable 


as it would be to hold Dr. Cumming morally 
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2 for the murder of Archbishop Sha 

or to implicate the no-P zeal of Messrs. Newde- 
ey, and Charley in the moral delinquency 

involved in the lawless proceedi and drunken 

orgies of Lord George Gordon’s Protestant rioters 

in the memorable year 1780.” 


THE MARRIED PRIEST. 
(From the Pall Mall Gazette.) 


It seems as if some generations must yet have 
their course to run before European society rids 
itself of the inveterate 8 that life in its 
domestic relations, the intimate affairs of the family, 
and, in plain ant a Gage we Pay the 
sexes, and oug — matters of 
— * isance. The — is, in 
other words, the 3 looked upon as the 
special arbiter and disposer of this e ing 
—— of our destinies certainly by one of the 

uman race, and over by far the greater part of 
Christendom. Marriage becomes such only by the 
priest’s celebration of it. The laws which restrain 
marri within certain degrees of affinity laws 
really founded only on immemorial considerations 
of expediency, whatever reverence we may by 
custom attach to them—have become matter of 
ecclesiastical cognisance, and their interpretation 
and application are = 8 getting out of 
ecclesiastical hands. The laws which prohibit or 

divorce are founded on what are called 

Church principles, and are administered with the 
utmost strictness and jealousy by tribunals under 
Chnrch influence wherever these exist. In countries 
where celibacy is either compulsory on the priest- 
hood or may be assumed by vow, it is in the name 
of religion that these restrictions are imposed, and 
enforced or relaxed as the case may be. Vows of 
chastity are im and dissolved by the same 
authority only. The great engine of the confessional, 
where it exists, is mainly instituted and worked 
with reference to sins arising out of these relations 
their consequences. And yet, while this class 
of notions is so widely disseminated that even to 
criticise it seems ing on unhallowed ground, 
the simple truth is that its rests on no principle at 
all which it is ible tograsp or to define. For those 
whose code of morals is simply derived from what 
they consider as the sense of right or expediency, or 
so-called natural religion, one class of duties and 
pip yg of duty can of course be no more or 
less subject to priestly animadversion than another. 
For those who seek for themselves a measure of 
right and arule of life in Scripture, the result is 
just the same. No one cansay that there is the 
slightest Scripture warrant for considering regu- 
lations for the observance of one of the moral com- 
mandments as matters of religious cognisance more 
than those which concern another. No one can 
say from scriptural authority that there is any 
reason why the priest should interfere to prescribe 
rules of mutual conduct to husband and wife, lover 
and beloved, more than to debtor and and creditor, 
landlord 11 And yet, * ee 4 have said, 
recognised tradition, or we might rather say im- 
memorial sufferance, erects ee oo different set of 
ju and tribunals—a code of morals based, it 
ight be almost said, on a different view of 
humanity, in the one case and in the other. The 
enemy 4 say that this anomaly is simply the 
result of the unintermitting endeavours of the priest- 
hood to become all-powerful; endeavours which 
could in no way find so favourable a field of exertion 
as in a ing mankind through the weakest and 
most le side of his nature. We, for our 
part, leave aside all discussion of causes, and confine 
ourselves to the simple indication of the facts that 
one branch of the moral law is — regarded 
as more matter of sacerdotal cognisance than others, 
and that no authority whatever, except that of 
traditional can be cited to make it so. It is 
ore, to remember that our judg- 
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necessary, th 
ment ing right and wrong in connection wit 
this class of subjects has been affected by an ex- 
ceptional, artificial training. 

This larity is somewhat painfully evident 
in the long letter which Father Hyacinthe had 
addressed to the world to pes) himself for com- 
mitting the heinous sin of entering into the mar- 

Father Hyacinthe—or the Reverend 

M. Lo as Protestants would now prefer to 
term him—though a hearty enthusiast, is no 
dreamer. All his self-unbosomings to the public 
have hitherto borne the stamp of a clear and 
might 5 intell if N at —— ay ~~ 
ight — a very profound one. He 
has —— 2d himeelt that no law, 1 or 1 
precl rom marrying. How he per- 
suaded himself of this, except on the principle of 
private judgment, which we understand him to 
or how, if he does admit private 
judgment, he contrives not to carry it farther : 
these are questions for his own solution, and 
it would have been wiser, perhaps, not to press 
that solution on his readers and hearers until he 
was sure that it satisfied other minds besides his 
own. The course of all t and true reformers 
of mankind, as well as of false prophets in oe 
has been to find special disciples first, and indoc- 
trinate the general public afterwards. Father 
Hyacinthe to attract followers by open con- 
fession to all under the sun. He has married the 
object of his choice. He has no need, according to 
unsophisticated judgment, of defenders or apolo- 
gists, but is entitled to hearty congratulations and 
good wishes. And yet he writes in the tone of one 
who has accomplished some heroic action, at the 
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expense of considerable sacrifice. Much must no 
doubt be allowed to the eloquent Father in his 
character of Frenchman : compatriot of Montaigne, 
and in a literary sense of Rousseau. He cannot 
accept his happiness without calling the public into 
the vestry to see him execute the instrument which 
attests it. But there is much more in his confession 
than this ; much of a serious and painful character 
which deserves to be treated with sympathy and 
not with levity: what he has done is a severe 
shock to feelings which (under the artificial train- 
ing of which we have spoken) he has cherished and 
brooded over until they became a part of himself. 
„My character of priest, he says, which I can- 
not and will not renounce, stamps upon the step 
which I have taken, in spite of myself, a peculiar 
ublicity ; I pony 5 mt a terrible solemnity. . . 
Tn affirming, as I have not ceased for an instant to 
do, and as I do still at this hour, that I intend to 
remain a Catholic and a priest, I do not mend in 
any fashion my practical position with respect to 
marriage. On the contrary, I make it much worse, 
and create for myself, in a sense by my own pleasure, 
a position which to the great mass would appear 
illogical and untenable. In face,” as he adds, 
of prejudice rooted for centuries, and all-powerful 
among the Latin peoples, especially among the 
French,” he determines to remain a married 
Catholic priest. A married priest! It is almost 
impossible to realise to imaginations nurtured in 
Protestantism the sense of shuddering aversion and 
disgust which the very epithet awakens in the 
mind of the religious part of a Catholic community. 
A leper, a cagot, woukl be regarded with — 
less antipathy, and with far more commiseration. 
Of the many priests who assumed this licence at the 
First Revolution, although they had the apology 
that they only followed in a wild movement pro- 
duced by the times, and did not act through mere 
individual self-will, not one lived to overcome the 
horror which his step had occasioned, or to earn 
real forgiveness from society. Under the same 
ban, we hear, Father Hyacinthe must be content 
to live. Like Goethe’s bird, which has broken its 
silken cord, he carries away with him a portion 
of his chain; he is the old, freeborn bird no more: 
he has already belonged to some one.” Comparison 
with Luther is out of place. Whatever we may 
think of that daring champion’s matrimonial ex- 
riment—that ‘‘chaste and pious marriage,” as 
ather Hyacinthe terms it—which it would ‘‘ be 
well if the majority of those who curse him 
imitated,” he was, at all events, a German and not 
a Frenchman, and did what he did in simple 
earnestness, and without any theatrical demon- 
stration ; and, in the next place, it was only one 
— in a course of consistent conduct; he openly 
and avowedly threw off, not merely this or that 
fraction of Papal government which he did not like, 
but Papal government altogether. He became a 
**heretic”’ ; one, that is, who deliberately chooses 
for himself, under what he conceives, to be the 
* of a right conscience, a path different 
rom that in which his teachers had trained him. 
That Father Hyacinthe, if he continues to occupy 
any public position before the world, will be sooner 
or later compelled to exercise a similar choice, we 
may entertain little doubt. Till then, in the eyes 
of the Protestant at least, and of the latitudinarian, 
though not apparently in his own, he will be of the 
brotherhood of him who puts his hand to the 
plough but looks back. 


The Paris 1 of the Daily News 
writes :—‘‘ Father Hyacinthe’s example will be 
followed, it would appear, by a large number of 
French priests, who, the Patrie states, are going to 
renounce publicly their vows of celibacy. ihe 
publicity of the renunciation is the chief novelty 
connected with the marriage of priests in France. 
The Paris Journal is a supporter of the throne and 
altar, and held in favour at the Archiepisco 
Palace behind Notre Dame. Well, it tells us that 
in the diocese of Paris alone the average number of 
priests who marry is from twenty to thirty in the 
year. It mentions that when the Abbé Michaud 
announced to the archbishop his intention to take 
a wife he met with no opposition. All that was 
said to him was, ‘M , since you must, but make 
no noise about it.’ I should think, however, that 
the French priests aspiring to matrimony have 
great difficulty in persuading women of respectable 
rank to espouse them. There is both a strong pre- 
judice against Churchmen who break their vows of 
celi and a legal hindrance to their getting 
married. The nullity of a priest’s marriage was 
established a few years in a celebrated suit in 
which Madame Claude Vignon, the accomplished 
parliamentary co ndent of Jndé nce Belge, 
was plaintiff. This ady, who had just become the 
wife of M. Rouvier, a Marseilles deputy, had not 
much trouble in putting away her first husband, 
because he had been in holy orders before she 
married him. The children born of the marriage 
went tothe mother, for the father was incompetent 
to give them so much as the quasi legal status of 
ad reconnus, Jules Favre exerted all his 
eloquence on behalf of the repudiated husband, but 
the tribunal before which the case’ was brought 
ruled that marri with the Church precludes 
civil matrimony.’ This jurisprudence is a disgrace 
to French society. But it is a fact which should 
not be overlooked by ladies, and especially English 
ones, who fancy French priests.” 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN THE West INDIES.— 
Writing to the Standard, A West Indian Church- 


man makes a touching appeal to that journal to 


aid in averting ‘‘a grievous injury,” a cuphemism 
for disestablishment—a bill to that end having been 
introduced into the local legislature of the Island of 
Nevis, in accord with the policy of the Governor. 
General, Sir B. Pine. Of course, we are told a 
vast majority of the inhabitants are opposed to 
the projected step, though curiously enough, accord. 
ing to West Indian Churchman,” they have no 
power to prevent, scarcely even to delay, legislation 
on the subject ; which is certainly rather novel, for 
legislative action usually follows public opinion 
instead of preceding it. However, it appears a 
memorial against the proposal has been forwarded 
to the Colonial Secretary, though probably it is not 
very weighty, or more would have been heard 
respecting it—our lachrymose scribe himself 
stating that no notice has been taken of it. He 
also informs us that in Dominica the Church has 
been disestablished, and as he makes mention of no 
grievance in connection therewith—had there been 
any, reiteration would assuredly not have been 
spared-—it may be assumed the island is better 
rather than worse for the change. In Montserrat, 
however, sad to relate, half the amount raised by 
the island was at a recent vacancy in one of its 
parishes handed over to the Wesleyans, and a 
similar course will probably soon be pursued in the 
larger islands of the confederation. This, we take 
it, is a harder blow than even disestablishment ; for 
that a Dissenting community should touch any of 
the spoils—a particeps criminis we cannot approve 
--is by no means relished by Churchmen, they 
generally going in for all or nothing, the practical 
illustration of their theory of Church and State, 
by Chapel and State, being most unpalatable. Dis- 
establishment in Nevis is, however, inevitable, 
according to the Standard’s correspondent, and he 
pathetically complains that lay co-operation by 
influential and leading Churchmen there, in pre- 
paration for the day of trial, has been refused, on 
the ground that it would be taken as an invitation 
to introduce religious equality. This but shows 
what poor metal West Indian Churchmen are made 
of; faithful to Church traditions, they will not un- 
loose their purse-strings till the last moment other 
purses are open. It is thus impossible for us 
either to prevent the injury or to provide for it 
beforehand,” says the writer, and one cannot but 
commiserate him and his fellows on their impend- 
ing fate between the proverbial two stools. But 
there is one anchor yet untried. English opinion 
is invoked, ‘*‘ Will it interpose with any check to 
restrain the Colonial Office?“ West Indian 
Churchman ” may make up his mind that it will not. 
English opinion is all for non-interference in colonial 
affairs, especially ecclesiastical. Therefore the 
friends of the Establishment, instead of making boot- 
less appeals to the home country, should gird up their 
loins to the impending reform. After the first shock 
they will feel the benefit of the change. If faint- 
hearted let them look at Ireland and take courage. 


A plea for liberty in the matter of the- Lord's 
— 2 ” has been signed by about one hundred 
regular Baptist ministers in America who agree 
with the principles of the ple. 

The Scotsman says that the Inverary Presbytery 
have rejected the 17 to the charge of Cum- 
lodden parish on the ground that, while undergoing 
his examinations, he revealed profound ignorance 
of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Church History, and 
other subjects on which questions had been put to 
— The presentee protested and appealed to the 

"Geamany AND Rome.—It is announced from 
Berlin that the Emperor William will not receive 
Bishop Krementz of Ermeland unless he retracts 
his assertion that the laws of the Church are more 
binding than those of the State. 

THE JESUITS IN IRELAND.—The Dublin Evening 
Post understands that arrangements are being made 
by several of the religious orders of Ireland to 

ord accommodation to members of their respec- 
tive orders who have been ree wr to leave Germany 
in consequence of recent interdicts. 

Mr. MiakL's Mortion.—The New York Jnde- 
pendent, after quoting the terms of the 
motion of which Mr. Miall has given notice, 
says: —“ That is taking John Bull by his eccle- 
siastical horns. The more definite the issue can 
be made the better. The victory of Mr. Miall’s 
party is certain, and not very remote. 

Tux Case or THE Rev. W. Knicur.—It has been 
arranged that the conference between the special 
committee of the Free Presbytery of Dundee and 
the Rev. W. Knight, with respect to his preaching 
for the Rev. James Martineau, will take place on 
the 9th inst.; the usual meeting of Presbytery on 
the 11th. 

RESIGNATION OF A Dean.—Under the new Act 
of Parliament for facilitating the retirement of 
deans and canons, the Dean of Winchester has 

iven notice that he intends to resign his office. 

r. Garnier, who was a Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, as far back as 1800, has held the 
Deanery of Winchester, value 1, 500“. a year, since 
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1840. From 1807 until 1868 the very rev. gentle- 
man was rector of Bishopstoke, value 645/. per 
annum. 

ScHISM AMONG THE Eastern Catuotics.—The 
Augsburg Gazetie announces that the Roman Ca- 
tholic Patriarch of pars — has published a protest 
against the Papal infallibility — and all his 

s are following his example. The Catholic 
Maronites of Syria are also separating themselves 
from the Church of Rome. 

THe QUEEN AND HER CHAPLAIN.—The much- 
abused gift of — at great length in the 

ulpit is not apprecia by Her Majesty the 
Queen It is stated on a recent occasion one of her 
chaplains in ordinary dined with her, after a ser- 
vice in the parish church of Crathie. During the 
repast, and in the course of casual conversation, Her 

ajesty intimated that she would have liked his 
preaching better if he had been more brief and less 
nervous. It is added, that the Queen has ex- 
pressed in a few words what the rev. gentleman’s 
congregation have been wanting to say for some 
time.” 

Tue ATHANASIAN CrEED. --Dean Close, refer- 
ring to the Athanasian Creed controversy, confesses, 
in a letter to the Times, his ‘‘ constant and life- 
long adherence to all the great dogmatic truths pro- 
pounded in this ancient writing; but he quite 
approves of the address of the Northern Province to 
the Archbishops for the optional reading of the 
creed. In explaining his reasons, he says that he 
has always regarded this document, not as a creed, 
bat a profound essay on what we oucht to be- 
lieve” ; and he maintains that it is ‘‘ peculiarly un- 
suited for perusal in public worship in a mixed 
congregation.” 

ENGLISH PROTESTANTS AND PRINCE BISMARCK. — 
A Berlin telegram says :—‘‘ Mr. Arthur Kinnaird, 
M.P., has been received by Prince Bismarck. Mr. 
Kinnaird was the bearer of an address strongly 
condemning the dogma of Infallibility, and ex- 
pressing praise and sympathy with the efforts of 
the prince. The address also expresses a hope that 
Europe will soon be freed from the pernicious 
influence of Ultramontanism, and is signed by 
Lords Cholmondeley, Westminster, 3 and 
Dalhousie, twenty-one members of the House of 
Commons, the Bishops of Worcester and Ripon, 
the President of the Wesleyan Methodist Gon. 
ference, and many other distinguished ministers.” 

SECESSION OF Baptist StupEnts.—A ratherserious 
secession has occurred among the students at the 
Baptist College, Bristol. It seems that rumours 
having got afloat respecting the doctrines enter- 
tained by the classical and mathematical tutor, the 
committee decided on an inquiry. The tutor there- 
upon tendered his resi ion, which was accepted, 
and his example was followed by five of the stu- 
dents, who alleged alterations in their religious 
views as an excuse for their conduct. The com- 
mittee in their re to the subscribers to the 
college deeply regret these successive defections, 
but are thankful that they had taken place during 
the college course of the young men rather than 
after their entrance upon the pastoral office. The 
conduct of one of the students is under considera- 
tion, and is to be fully investigated. Standard. 

Ecc.iesiasTicaL ConFiicts AT Lyons.—The 
Government have beaten the municipal supporters 
of secular education at Lyons. The prefect re- 

uested the mayor, by letter, on Saturday, to 

eliver up the keys of the schools still in 
sion of the municipality, intimating that he would 
otherwise resort to the extreme measures authorised 
by the law. The municipality complied with the 
pews uest, and the town councillors who 
resigned have withdrawn their resignations. 
The Church party have gained a further victory. 
Yesterday the Archbishop of Lyons had announced 
his intention of celebrating the consecration of 
Lyons to the hy 4 Mary and the ceremony of the 
benediction of the city, from the terrace of the 
chapel at Fourviere. The mayor protested against 
this ing in a letter to the prefect, maintain- 
ing it was a violation of the law against reli- 
gious ceremonies outside churches. e prefect 
es however, supporting the archbishop, and 
erring to precedent in 
Assumption. 

EPISCOPALIANS AND PRESBYTERIANS.—The Mel- 
bourne Argus states that recently, in pursuance of 
a decision of the Church of England Assembly and 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
a conference of clerical and lay members of those 
bodies was held in Melbourne for the purpose of 
considering if means could be adopted to prevent as 
much as possible an unnecessary waste of energy 
in the thinly populated districts of the colony.” 
The bishop took the chair. It was represented 
that there were several disticts which could furnish 
adequate * for only one minister and church 
building, but where there were now two or more 
insufficiently supported. It was resolved that a 
plan ought to be adopted to prevent this ‘“‘ undue 
expenditure of men and means,” and a committee 
was appointed to draw up a scheme for submission 

the conference. The Argus further states that 
the committee have eed upon a scheme, and 
represents it as likely that pulpits will be open to 
the clergy of both communions. 

CLERICAL Tactics Ix AusrRIA.— A letter in the 
Cologne Gazette from the frontier of Bohemia and 
Lower Austria says that the clericals of that region 
have invented a new plan for keeping the people in 
a constantly growing ferment. Seay week, the 
writer states, the country people may be seen, as 
if they had Ar. better to do, marching under 
the leadership of their priests and friars to some 


e last Feast of the 


new place of pilgrimage. Then a long discourse is 
alwaye delivered, {0 which the sufferings of ‘‘ the 
risoner in the Vatican are painted in the most 
eart-moving terms. At the same time, civil 
marriage and secular education are denounced as 
inventions of the Evil One, and the audience is 
solemnly warned against Liberal associations and 
(„the Jewish” press. As a matter of course, the 
assemblage is not allowed to break up without a 
collection of Peter’s pence. The writer of the letter 
declares that these ‘‘ pilgrimages are neither more 
nor less than political meetings, but the pretence 
of religion, used to conceal their real object, with- 
draws them from the cognisance of the civil power, 
and thus the priests are free to preach sedition to 
their heart’s content. Helo. 

A Rrrvauistic Sucersttion.—It has been pointed 
out by the Guardian that while memorials to the 
martyr, Patteson, are rising in several places, 
Oxford, his own University and home, has none. 
And the existence of the monument known as the 
Martyrs’ Memorial is cited to show what might be 
done. We will improve on the text, and say what 
ought to be done. he statues in the arches of the 
memorial are those of Cranmer, Ridley, and 
Latimer. When the monument was erected, the 
true character of these men were unknown to all 
save a few erudite scholars. ee passed for 
saints who had died for the truth. ow that the 
real facts are known, it is an insult to the scholar- 
ship and piety still to be found in Oxford to leave 
the three impostors in a place of dignity. Let their 
im be pulled down, and the vacant spaces be 
filled with the statues.of three real English 
martyrs ; Becket, who died for the Church at the 
hands of the State ; Laud, who died for Catholicism 
at the hands of Protestants; and Patteson, who 
died for Christianity at the hands of idolaters. 
Then the memorial will really merit the name it 
bears.—Church Times. 

A Strronc Inpucement.—A local paper relates 
that in a suburban village the ceremony of laying 
the corner-stone of a new vicarage was preceded by 
the administration of the rite of baptism to no less 
than sixteen children. This — number had 
been assembled by the following innocent device. 
A gentleman from the neighbourhood, who has 
been on a tour in the East, brought back with him 
a bottle of water from the river Jordan, with which 
it was intended that the infant daughter of the 
vicar should be baptized. Last Sunday week the 
vicar, thinking ibly that some parents who 
have hitherto neglected to have their children bap- 
tized might be induced to bring them to the church, 
announced from the pulpit that his own child was 
to be christened with water from the Jordan, and 
invited fathers and mothers to present their un- 
baptized children at the same time. In nse to 
that invitation, fifteen boys and girls, besides the 
vicar’s own child, were baptized with water taken 
from the river Jordan on Easter Tuesday, at the 
spot where Joshua led the people of Israel over to 
5 and where John baptized those who went 
to him.” We should hardly have thought it was 
so easy to hit upon that particular spot. Inquirer. 

RrmrvaLisM AT FoLtKEsTONE.—A correspondent of 
the Rock writes as follows :—‘ Walking the other 


day round the old parish church at Folkestone, two 


things caught my notice; first, a splendidly-em- 
blazoned board by the parish church, some of the 
writing on which would uire a better archeolo- 
gist than myself to decipher, but on which I was 
able to make out that ‘after every service a priest 
might be seen in the vestry.’ Indeed! Continuing 
my perambulations, I came presently to the vestry 
itself (the door of which happened to be open), 
where a little boy—a chorister, I sup „ was 
adjusting some surplices. He could hardly be said 
to be alone, for he had the company of a black-and- 
white Crucifix placed conspicuously over the mantel- 
piece, and which, as well as the ‘ priest,’ of course, 
awaited the advent of any stray member of the 
congregation who might be attracted to the vestry 
after the service. I don’t say—because I don’t 
know—that confession is practised, but here, at all 
events, there is every preparation for it, and after 
the Roman fashion too! The Vi e of Folke- 
stone is, we believe, in the diocese of Canterbury ; 
so that we would recommend the archbishop to see 
to these statements, which certainly have an 
awkward look about them. We all remember 
what a determined stand the late Bishop of 
Chichester made 2 the use of what he styled 
merely a pictorial crucifix,” meaning a print of 
— crucifixion; but there is something worse 
ere. 

THe DEAN AND CHAPTER or Sr. PAuL’s.—The 
Guardian states that the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s have agreed to surrender their estates to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners on the followin 
terms :—That the commission give them 18,000/. 

er annum ; 6,000/. for themselves, 2,000/. for the 

ean, and 1,000/. to each of the canons. The arch- 
deacon gives one-third of his income to his co-arch- 
deacon. The remaining 12,000/. will go to pay the 
different officers of the cathedral, and the main- 
taining the service of the church in efficiency. 
30,000/. is to be set aside, the interest of which 
only at 3 per cent. the chapter are to receive, 
making 900/. a year, for repairing and maintaining 
the fabric. Mr. Lee is to receive a compensation 
of 400/. a year as chapter clerk. This agreement 
was confirmed by the Queen in Council, August 9, 
and gazetted on the 13th of this same month. 
Another agreement was confirmed at the same 
time between the commissioners and the lay-vicars 
of the cathedral. The lay-vicars surrender their 
estates on receiving in compensation 900/. per 


annum ; and also, in consequence of their foregoing 
the renewal of leases which it was in their power 
to renew, they are to receive 1,000/. This gave 
1501. a year to each of the lay-vicars, and a bonus, 
as it were, of money down to each of them of 166/. 
13s. 4d. They have other emoluments which aug- 
ment their incomes to nearly 250“. annum. The 
chapter also are to receive 8,000/. 2 foregoing the 
renewal of leases. There are certain reservations 
of property near to the cathedral which it is indis- 
pensable for the chapter to hold. 

CHURCH CONFERENCE IN THE West.—A diocesan 
meeting under the presidency of the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells was held in the chapter-house of 
Wells Cathedral on Thursday afternoon. The 
Bishop of Hereford (Dr. Atlay), the mg 
cle in the Bath and Wells diocese, also Mr. 
Neville-Grenville, M.P., Major Paget, M.P., and 
Sir Charles Bathurst, were present. The meeting 
was on behalf of six diocesan societies, whose inte- 
rests were pleaded for in the morning in a sermon 
at the cathedral by the Bishop of Hereford. The 
chairman, in the course of his opening address, 
adverted principally to the question of education ; 
he was of opinion that if Christians and Churchmen 
did their duty, the Education Act would turn out 
largely to the advancement of secular education ; 
he thought that the greater the cultivation on 
secular subjects, the better would the mind be pre- 
pared for religious instruction. The more they 
promoted the intelligence of the scholars, the 
greater would be the opportunity of bringing them 
up as members of Christ’s Church in Christian 
knowledge and holiness. He was exceedingly de- 
lighted with the 9 of the plan which he 
thought he might take for himself the credit of 
maintaining— the co-operation of the diocesan in- 
spectors with the paid inspectors. Endowed 
schools, he thought, were now on a much more per- 
manent footing than before. The Rev. Prebendary 
Fagan then read the report of the societies, which 
set forth in detail the ts made for church- 
building and restoration in the diocese; all the 
ene eg for aid had been met. Mr. Neville- 

renville, M.P., congratulated the Churchmen of 
the diocese on the improved position withm the 
diocese of Church affairs as far as the attacks in 
Parliament were concerned. He congratulated 
them, as also the Churchmen throughout the land, 
that Mr. Miall had ch his front,” meeting 
the House of Commons with a motion for inquiry 
into the endowments of the Church of England in- 
stead of that originally intended for her disesta- 
blishment. He thought the Prime Minister had 
given t satisfaction in showing himself such a 
warm friend of the Church. It was a subject for 
congratulation that the Burials Bill had not passed. 
The Bishop of Hereford, who followed, dwelt on 
education, expressing his strong opinion that the 
duty of enforcing ‘the attendance of children at 
school, which was a matter of police, ought not to 
be laid on the managers of schools ; it would, he 
thought, be an unpopular vag | to compel the 
school managers to go out into the highways and 
hedges and compel the children to come in.” 
After addresses by several of the clergy, Major 
Paget, M. P., moved: 

That this m earnestly de the transfer of cer- 
tain Church schools under the Elementary Education Act, 
and trusts the Churchmen of this diocese will continue to 
maintain a united le to sustain Church schools by 
means of voluntary contributions, aided by eld endowments. 
This was carried unanimously. 

THe Queen AND DR. Cummina.—The Dundee 
Advertiser is responsible for the following account 
of what took p on Sunday last at Dunrobin 
Castle :—‘‘ Yesterday forenoon the Rev. Dr. Cum- 
ming, of London, by special desire of Her Majesty, 
conducted Divine service in the Castle. It is stated 
that the Queen, in co uence of the behaviour 
which has on some Sundays been exhibited at 
Crathie, was unwilling to attend the parish church, 
and hence the arrangement to have a special service 
in the Castle. There is no chapel in connection 
with the Castle, and the service, which commenced 
at noon, took place on the first landing of the great 
staircase, and not in the library, as was at first in- 
tended. The change of arrangements became con- 
sequent on the large number of persons for whom 
accommodation had to be provided. The staircase 
is exceedingly spacious, and the walls, which are of 
white marble, are decorated with fine paintings, 
banners being hung from the roof. The staircase 
forms three sides of a square. At one end a throne 
was extemporised for Her Majesty, and was richly 
covered with crimson velvet. Almost immediately 
opposite a raised chair was placed for Dr. Cumming, 
with a velvet cushion in front. The Queen was 
dressed in black. Beside Her wg were seated 
Princess Beatrice, Prince Leopold, the Duchess of 
Sutherland, and the Marchioness of Westminster, 
Lord and Lady Granville, and others of the royal 
suite. Altogether it was computed that about 
persons were present, and the staircase was insuffl- 
cient to accommodate all, several being obli to 
take places in the drawing-room and library 
adjoining. Dr. Cumming appeared without a 
gown, there being only one in the parish, 
and it was in use by Mr. Joass. The service 
was opened by the Doctor reading the 103rd Psalm. 
He a — offered a prayer of the usual form 
employed in the Scotch service, and then gave out 
the text—Heb. xii. 1— Seeing that we are com- 
passed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, let 
us lay aside every weight and the sin that doth 
most easily beset us, and let us run with patience 
the race that is set before us.’ At the close of the 
discourse the Doctor offered another prayer, which 
concluded by asking that God might bless what had 
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been said, that He t spare Her Ma 
8 al, and Christian people 
and He might watch over and sustain the 
— 11. 
royal A . then pronounced the 
—＋ e demote 6 
scene 2 Her Ma A 


the duchess, left her seat and 


and 
course you have 


replied—‘ I 


that your Majest preciates 
anything I have said or done, and I 2 
that on your — may descend all blessings.’ 


The Queen, bowing, then retired with the duchess. ” 


Beligions und Denominational News. 


HACKNEY COLLEGE. 
The annual devotional service in connection with 
* Library * Monde nt 1 = 
on ev ere was a 
attendance of both 2 their friends. 
ing part in the pro- 
e Revs. D. M. Jenkins, William 
„ Wardlaw, John Nunn, I. V. Mummery, W. 
Tarbotton, and Serle J. Nash, Esq. The Rev. 8. 


McAll said that they had met together that even- 
ing under solemn circumstances. The esteemed 


and his brother ministers to 

those studying for the ministry, who 
were too often forgotten by themselves and their 
and to remember them more fre- 
32 for which they 


most solemn and 
in which any man could be 


i 
i 
1 


s 
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engaged. Some might be disinclined to 

through the initiatory course of study, but they 
must remember that they were there not only to 
acquire a certain amount of knowledge, but to so 
discipline the mind that they might be able to use 
that knowledge. Let them, therefore, resolve to 
most industriously use the time they spent there in 
diligent . As the senior pastor of the Con- 


body, he would tell them that 
to study now as hard as 


@ 
< 
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at college, and it waa neces- 
so. Hard work they must 22 
find 8 attending it, for it 
noblest task in which they could be 


gf 
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to their fellow-men on the most important 
bjects. It was not only necessary to pre- 
their discourse, but they must know how to 
to their audience. Many a discourse 
because it was not properly delivered. 
ers were 8 to 1 4 — it 
Was yn arran eir thoughts, 
bat also to express them so U We might be 
heard and understood by theiraudience. It was of 
Sear to know how to speak well. He 
ore advised them to pay great attention to 
their elocutionary exercises. There should also be 
a cheerfulness of manner and when preach- 
ing, that the people might feel that it was a cheerful 
message thatthey spoke. They should never wear a 
solemn face unless the subject absolutely demanded 
it. These remarks also applied to the reading of 
the Bible. Read in a prayerful spirit, with all due 
is and unction, it would be a word of 
power, and have more good effect even than the 
sermon. In conclusion, he urged upon them the 
necessity of relying upon the power of the Holy 
Spirit, without whom they could not succeed in 
eir work. The Rev. Wm. Bevan proposed, and 
Mr. 8. J. Nash seconded, a vote of thanks to Mr. 
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Aveling, which was supported by the Rev. W. Tar- 
botton, and unanimously carried. The meeting 
concluded with singing and prayer. 


The Rev. Joshua Sidebottom, of Royton, Lanca- 


. „ the pastorate of the Congrega- 
i 


t Church, Stockton-on-Tees, and commences 
his ministry on October 20. 

The Rev. W. J. Burman, late of Ashton, 
near Bristol, has accepted the unanimous invitation 
of the ional Church, West Cowes, Isle of 
Wight, and commences his ministry on the first 
Sunday in October. 

The Rev. J. Morris, Lianrhaidr-mochnart, has 
accepted a unanimous invitation from the Con- 


—— wd wanna of —— and Trefor to 
me their pastor, and pu entering upon 
his labours there the first Lord's Day in December. 

The. Rev. Edward Goodall, of Great Bridge, 
Staffordshire, has ted a cordial and unanimous 
invitation to the pastorate of the Congregational 


and had the grandest results. They were 


Church, Welshpool, Montgomeryshire, and intends 
entering on his duties there the first Sabbath in 
October. 

HARROGATR.— The Congregationalists of Harro- 
gate have recently erected a handsome house for 
their tor, the Rev. J. Fox Thomas, at a cost 
of 1,800/. When a large proportion of the cost 
had been subscribed, the ladies of the church re- 
solved to hold a bazaar in order to realise the 
remainder. The bazaar was opened on Tuesday, 
Sept. 3, and the two following days, and realised 


' upwards of 560/. 


PRAYER FOR OUR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS.—The com- 
mittee of the Sunday-school Union—as will have 
been gathered from our advertising columns in a 
recent number—has sent forth a s tion which 
has been cordially endorsed by the Evangelical 
Alliance, the Woden Methodist Conference, and 
other kindred bodies. The proposition is to de- 
vote Sunday and Monday, October 20 and 21, as 
days of universal prayer by all interested in Sunday- 
school work, for a s ial outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit, influencing alike teachers, scholars, and the 
churches, so that there may be a large ingathering 
of the young into the fold of Christ. On the Sun- 
day morning, between seven and eight, teachers are 
invited to private prayer ; in the afternoon there 
are to be prayer-meetings with addresses to the chil- 
dren in the schools; and in the evening teachers’ 
prayer- On Monday the day is again to 
commence with private prayer between seven and 

ight. In the course of the day the female teachers 

hold their 8 ing, and in the evening 

the members of the various churches are invited to 

special public prayer, suitable addresses being 
mingled with the supplications. 

Portsza.—On Sunday, Sept. 1, the Rev. William 
Rose closed his of nearly seven years at 


King-street, Po by preaching to the church in 
the morning, and to the congregation in the even- 


ing. On Friday, t. 6, a tea-meeting was held in 
Victoria-street 2 to take farewell of the 

on his resi ion. After tea a public meet- 
ing was held, which was crowded, presided over 
by W. B. Rubinson, Esq. There were present the 
Revs. W. Jones, H. G. Hastings, H. E. Arkell, 
r J. Hunt Cooke, H Hitch - 
ing, . Roberts, W. Medhurst, J. Eyres, J. 
— 7 (Baptiste) ; John Knapp — oy who 
too part in ing. ing 


the meetin the 
evening the Rev. J. H. Cooke presented the pastor, 
on behalf of the ministerial brethren, a very beau- 
tiful album containing the portraits of themselves 
and jtheir wives; Mr. Jno. Wilkins, on behalf of 
the church and co ion, a handsome epergne ; 
and Mrs. Rose with a very nice deposit box 
with tea. Mr. White ted, on behalf of the 
choir, a plated inkstand ; and the chairman, on 
behalf of the I. O. G. Templars, a solid silver cup. 
After some other addresses, the interesting meeting 
was closed with prayer. 


Correspondence, 


—— 


STATISTICS OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


DEAR Sin, — The statistics of the census of 1870 in the 
United States are published piecemeal; and as the 
aggregates are made up. The process is slow, and may 
occupy years before it is entirely completed. Some 
months ago, I furnished your readers with details 
obtained from the census reports as to the state of the 
various religious denominations. The statistics of in- 
struction in the public schools have since come to hand ; 
and from these I forward you the following aggregates :— 

The whole number of schools of all kinds in the United 
States in the census year, 1870, was 141,629. The 
number of teachers, 221,042; of whom 93,329 were 
male, and 127,713 female. The total number of pupils 
was 7,209,938 ; 3,621,996 being male, and 3,587,942 
female. The total income from all sources of all the 
schools, was 95,402,726 dols. (or about 19,080,545/. 
reckoning five dollars to the pound sterling). Of this, 
3,663,885 dols. (732,577/.), came from endowments ; 
61,746,089 dols. (12,349,207/.), from taxation; and 
29,992,902 dols. (5,998,580/.), from all other sources, in- 
cluding tuition. 

The total income reported, is nearly three times that 
of 1860, and nearly six times that of 1850. 

Of the total number of schools returned, the public 
schools are 125,059; classical, professional, and tech- 
nical, 2,545 ; and others, 14,025. The total number of 
teachers in public schools is 183,198 ; and in the profes- 
sional, and technical, 12,767. The number of pupils in 
the latter class of schools is 245,190 ; and in the public 
schools, 6,221,060.—Yours truly, G. W, 


A Neroro’s Arcument.— An old negro named 
Pele was very much troubled about his sins. Per- 
ceiving him one day with a very downcast look, 
his master asked him the cause. Oh! massa, 
I'm such a great sinner!” But, Pete,” said his 
master, ‘‘you are foolish to take it so much to 
heart. You never see me troubled about my sins.” 
„J know de reason, massa, said Pete; when ycu 
go out duck-shooting, and kill one duck and 
wound anoder, don’t you run after de wounded 
duck?” Ves, Pete; and the master wondered 
what was coming next. Well, massa, dat is de 
way wid you aud me. De debil has got you sure; 
but, as he am not sure of me, he chases dis chile 
all de time.” 


Foreign und Colonial. 


— — 
FRANCE. 


It is expected that the President of the Republic 
will return to Paris on the 20th inst., and visit 
Havre on the 24th. The personal friends of M. 
Thiers consider that he never looked so well during 
the last ten years as he does at present. On Satur- 
day the President attended the concert given in aid 
of the wounded during the late war, and on 
entering the concert-room was received with accla- 
mations. The audience rose en masse, shouting, 
* ng live Thiers!” He took his seat behind the 
Ladies’ Committee, between General de Cissey and 
Admiral Gueydon, among the unreserved places, 
and remained during the whole concert, which was 
very brilliant. 

N. Thiers has written a letter in reply to the 
address of the Council-General of the Ardennes, of 
which General Chanzy and several deputies of the 
Left Centre are members. M. Thers says their 
confidence and «steem encourage him to conti ug his 
laborious work in the spirit which they approve, and 
in which he wil Jpersevere. 

The Government, replying to representations, 
has promised that no more arrests shall be made in 
connection with the Paris Commune, except in the 
case of the. leaders of the insurrection and persons 
guilty of crimes against the common law. 

M. Gambetta, in a letter which has been pub- 
lished, declining an invitation to celebrate the 4th 
of September at Chateaurenard, repeats his pre- 
ference for a celebration of the anniversary of the 
establishment of the first Republic on the 22nd of 
September. He exhorts his friends to continue 
their pro da in the country districts, where 
the c ‘ef republican reserve exists, without * 
disconcerted by calumny or by the excessive zea 
of functionaries who persist in serving a Government 
they detest. The fruit of present sacrifices will 
appear in the nomination of a republican majority 
at the next elections, a result which will endow the 
country with really democratic institutions, and 
pave the way for the resuscitation of the greatness 
of France abroad. 

The negotiations respecting the commercial treaty 
with England are said to be proceeding in a not 
very satisfactory manner. 


CLOSE OF THE GENEVA ARBITRATION, 


The Court of Arbitration at Geneva is at an end, 
and it sat on Monday for the purpose of finally 
draughting, revising, and translating their judg- 
ment. Though not 1 ** officially known, it is 

itively stated that the final award of the arbi- 
rators in favour of the United States is in amount 
fifteen and a half millions of dollars, or about 
3,250,000/. This amount is regarded at Washington 
as fair compensation. One telegram says :— 
The arbitrators are not unanimous on some points, 
and some of the members will hand in separate 

apers expressing their opinions. These papers, I 
earn, comprise very voluminous documents, not 
intended for immediate publication.” 

On Saturday, the 14th inst., after the members 
of the tribunal return from Berne, where they will 
be entertained by the Federal Council of Switzer- 
land, the signatures will be affixed to the instru- 
ment, and the respective Governments informed of 
the result in accordance with the stipulations of the 
treaty. 

After a succession of fites, there was a banquet 
on Tuesday evening at the Hotel de la Paix. 

t was a great success. M. Carteret said that 
Geneva was honoured by the presence of the arbi- 
trators, and expressed a wish that the example now 

iven by America and Engl: nd would be followed. 

uch cheering followed, and the band played by 
turns, Hail Columbia,” God save the Queen, 
and ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” Count Sclopis eulogised 
the city of Geneva, and made a graceful allusion to 
his friend the late Italian Minister, Count Cavour, 
whose mother was a Genevese. In respect to the 
business of the court he said: The arbitrators 
had come to Geneva, not to make any inroad upon 
the prevailing modes of international law, but to 
consider and determine most important questions, 
in the light of justice, and with sentiments or 
equity, instead of endeavouring to settle them 
by recourse to violent means and to conflicts 
of contending arms. He had often before 
visited Geneva in order to admire the peer- 
less beauty of its landscape, and to regard 
from close at hand the institutions of a free 
people; but he had now come upon an errand 
which was very different, but to him was not less 
pleasant—upon the pu to inaugurate a new 
system of public law and dealing between nations 
which must much redound to the interest and 
welfare of succeeding generations.” Sir A. Cock- 
burn was prevented by indisposition from being 
present at the banquet. 

A telegram from New York says that the 
American Government expect by Saturday next to 
be apprised that the San Juan Boundary question 
has been decided in favour of the United States by 
the Emperor of Germany. 


THE MEETING OF THE EMPERORS. 

On Thursday afternoon, the Czar Alexander, 
accompanied by the Czarewitch and the Grand 
Duke imir, arrived at the Eastern Railway- 
station, and was received there by the Emperor 
William, the Crown Prince, with his eldest son, 
the royal princes, the Grand Dukes of Mecklenburg, 
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Baden, 
Coburg, Gotha, and Anhalt, and a great number of 
other princes. There was likewise present Prince 
Bismarck, with the Ministers of State, the generals 
of the army, and the chief officers of the — 
Odurt. e lst company of the 4th Regiment of 
the Foot Guards, with the regimental colours, was 
drawn up on the platform as a guard of honour, as 
well as a deputation of the Brandenburg Uhlan 
Regiment, of which the Czar is colonel. As the 
train entered thestation the band of the 4th Regiment 
of Foot Guards struck up the Russian National 
Hymns. The Czar saluted and embraced the Emperor 
110 — * be rinces most cordially 
vn ing from the way-carriages. e 
latter, who wore the uniform of "a Russian general, 
thereupon conducted his august guest along the 
front of the guard of honour, and through the 
gaily decorated reception halls of the station. 
th monarchs then entered the same carriage, 
and, accompanied by the Czarewitch, dtove to the 
Imperial Palace to pay their respects to the 
Empress. They proceeded thence to the Russian 
Embassy. The streets were thronged by a jubilant 
multitude, who loudly cheered the two Emperors. 
Arrived at the Russian Embassy, the Czar sp 
from the carriage and placed himself at the h 
of the guard of honour of the ‘‘ Kaiser Alexander” 
Regiment. After the two monarchs had inspected 
the guard, the latter marched past in sections, the 
Emperor Alexander leading. e Emperor William 
thereupon returned to his palace. The Czar had 
hardly reached his apartments when the Empress 
Augusta, followed by the Crown Princess the 
1 of the royal family, paid a visit to His 
jesty. Half an hour later the Emperor of 
Russia paid a lengthened visit to the Emperor of 


Germany. 

On Friday evening the Emperor of Austria, 
attended by Count Andrassy and a numerous suite, 
arrived from Dresden at the new Potsdam se: A 
station, which was profusely decorated. Here the 

William and Crown Prince, wearing the 
Austrian uniform, received him, and they Were 
B0CO ied by the Grand Dukes of Mecklen- 
burg, en, and Saxe-Weimar, the Dukes of Saxe 


Coburg Gotha, Anhalt, and Altenburg, as well as 
the other German princes staying in Berlin. The 
Kings of Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Saxony, did 


not put in an appearance. 

In & carriage-and-four the two Emperors pro- 
ceeded to the royal castle, dense crowds occupying 
the entire route, who followed the Emperor and his 

trious guests with enthusiastic cheers. At the 
castle the Empress Augusta and Crown Princess 
received the Kaiser, who shortly after drove to the 
Russian Embassy to pay a visit to the Czar. He 
remained there a quarter of an hour, and then the 
two Sovereigns drove in an open carriage, the Aus- 
trian Emperor sitting on the left of the Czar, alon 
Unter den Linden, k to the castle, amid lou 
cheers and sympathetic cries from the closely- 

ked multitude. In the evening there was a 

ily dinner. 
_ On Saturday there was a grand parade of troops 
in the Tempelhof-fields, at which the Emperor of 
Germany twice marched past at the head of the 
troops before his august guests, whereupon the two 
imperial visitors placed themselves at the head of 
the regiments bearing their names, and in turn led 
them twice past the Emperor William. The streets 
leading to the ade-ground were gaily decorated 
with flags, and thronged by dense multitudes. 
In the evening there was a grand court dinner in 
the White Hall. The Emperor Francis Joseph sat 
between the Empress Augusta and the Emperor 
William. The (Kar sat on the left of the Empress 
Augusta, and on his left sat the Crown Princess 
Victoria. The Grand Duke of Baden sat next to 
the Emperor William, the Imperial Crown Prince 
3 1 next 8 the Grand Duke. 

ext came the other prince rsonages. The 

Emperor of Austria — 1 9 walliten 
and a Russian order, the Emperor Alexander a 
Prussian uniform and an Austrian order, and the 
Emperor William an Austrian uniform with the 
Russian Order of St. Andrew. Opposite the 
Imperial personages sat Prince Gortschakoff, Prince 
Bismarck, Count Andrassy, and Count Berg. The 
Emperor William, in proposing a toast, spoke as 
follows :—‘‘ With feelings of the most hearty 
thanks I raise my glass to the welfare of my 
Imperial guests.” The band, which played durin 
the dinner, gave after this toast the air, G 
save the Emperor Francis,” whereupon the Em- 
peror of Austria rose, and, after warmly thanking 
the Emperor of Germany, he responded with, 

May God preserve and protect the Emperor 
William, the Empress Augusta, and the royal 
house.” After a short pause, the Emperor Alex- 
ander spoke as follows :—‘‘1 drink to the welfare 
of the valiant Prussian army.” At length there 
was “‘a monster torchlight tattoo” by the bands 
of all the regiments (1,124) and 400 torchbearers. 
The crowd was enormous. The streets and 
squares were brilliantly illuminated, the electric 

ht in the Pleasure Garden and the Hall of 
Columns in the old Museum producing spe- 
cially remarkable effect. The proceedings, which 
terminated at 10.30 p-m., were watched by the 
Sovereigns from the windows of the castle. 

On 6 the Kaiser went to the Church of St. 
Louis. Hie Majesty was received by the entire 
clergy at the entrance of the sacred edifice, and 
attended mass, returning to the castle half an hour 
later, Afterwards the three Emperors, as well as 
the Empress Augusta, the Czarewitch, and the 
Crown ce of Germany, drove to the Zoological 
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and Saxe-Weimat, the Dukes of Saxe- | 
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Gardens, where the other prinees and dignitaries | 
awaited and joitied their Majesties at the Great 
Star.” The gardens were gaily decorated. They 
then left for Potsdam, drove about the neighbour- 
hood, and took tea with the Crown Princé, The 
gardens, illuminated with great taste and effect, 
seemed to be part of Faifyland, with their flowing, 
lowing colours and interminable vistas of light. 
The Band on the terrace played Austrian 
and Russian hymns, and choice selections of other 
music. Two special trains took back the Emperors 
and the remainder of the guests to Berlin. 

On Monday the mancuvres began by & battle 
beyond Spandau between the Priissian Guard Corps 
and the supposed enety, Who had attacked that 
place. It was & meré dévélopment of infantry 
against artillery. The movements were executed 
in splendid style. The hillock was carried by the 
advancing line, and the men, threading their way 
among the carriages 4s best they could, pursued the 
supposed enemy down the other side. This was 
the great movement of the day. At one o’clock 
their Majestits returned to town from Staaken, 
with a numerous suite, by special train. 

Apropos of these manceuvres one correspondant 
says: I have seen no stranger sight thar Franz 
Joseph in a pickelhaube witnessing the movements 
of King William's Guardsmen.” e manceuvres 
were a magnificent success. e new skirmishing 
tactics were highly approved of by the 2 
military chitica, ly on Monday morning the 
Emperor of Austra paid an unexpected and un- 
announced visit to Lord Odo Russell. The 
Emperor assured His Excellendy, in graceful and 
earnest terms, of his regard and respect for the 


Sovereign and lé of England. 

The mapetial Visitors are expected to leave Berlin 
to-morrow; the Czar for Livadia in the Crimea; 
the Kaiser for Vienna. Count Bismarck, Gofts- 
chakoff, and Andrassy will have had frequent con- 
ferences, and it is announced that the three Govern- 
ments represented will probably issue a Circular 
Note, setting for the pacific nature of the — 
These Notes will be neither collective nor identical. 

The Magdeburg Zeitung says: — The Bavarian 
Prince Max Emanuel, brother of the Empress of 
Austria, who is now in Prussia, came on a personal 
invitation which the Crown Prince gave him in 
Munich. He was received in the most cordial 
manner by the Emperor. His Majesty, as h 
entered, said, ‘I welcome you, my dear pride. 
am delighted that the dear old house of Wittelsbach 
is represented among us; I heartily welcome 
Bavaria in Prussia.” 

As to the political results of the meeting the 
Berlin correspondent of the Vimes writes :— 
„After indulging in conjectures for a while, 1 
think I may say that all the German papers have 
adopted the official version of the object of the 
conference, and regard it not as the starting-point 
of a new political combination, but as the — 
and demonstrative recognition of past changes and 
events. Not because they hope just now to secure 
a German alliance for their own future 4 but 
because they wish to give a tangible proof that they 
acknowledge the position Germany has recently 
attained, have the two Emperors conferred the dis- 
tinction of a common visit upon their aged friend 
in Berlin. Prudence and courtesy have counselled 
their journey, not policy and scheming. With the 
exception of the Romanist and extreme Radical 
press, this construction is now generally put here 
— the meeting, which is regarded as intensely 
paci 0. 

The correspondent of the Daily News tays :— 
„The feeling among foreign diplomatists here 
respecting the Imperial Congress is one of thorough 
satisfaction—even gratification. They look upon 
it as eminently reassuring to the of Europe, 
and this feeling, I know, is — 9 9 the French 
Government.“ 


FOREIGN MISCELLAN V. 


Mount Vesuvius is emitting smoke at two craters. 

Slight shocks have been felt near the mountain. 

he Government of President Thiers have abso- 
lutely rejected the specious proposals for legalising 
public gaming tables. 

The health of Marshal Bazaine is said to have so 
much declined of late as to necessitate a suspension 
of his examination for some weeks. 

The Swiss village of Zernetz, in the Canton 
Grisons, consisting of 120 houses, was totally de- 
stroyed last Friday by fire. 

Intelligence comes from India of the death of 
Prince Gholam Mahomed, son of Tippoo Sultan, 


and Chief of the Mysore Princes, at the age of 
seventy-eight. 

The Cardinal-Vicar at Rome has addressed 
representations to the Italian Government protest- 
ing against the immorality, the irreligion, and dis- 
tortion of historic truth in certain plays performed 
in Roman theatres. 

ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN CuBA.—According to 
the Correspondencia great meetings are about to be 
held in Madrid, Barcelona, Seville, and other chief 
towns, to procure the abolition of slavery in Cuba ; 
numerous petitions to that effect will be presented 
to the Cortes at the opening of the session. 

Edvrr AND ABYsSINIA.—A despatch from Cairo 
says :—‘‘ Four thousand men have been sent to the 
frontier to reinforce the Egyptian troops stationed 
there, with orders to repel by force of arms every 
attempt of Prince Kassai to invade t, but they 
are enjoined to avoid crossing the frontier.” 

Tux Sraxisu ELxcrioxs.— The following is the 
official statement of the result of the elections to 
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the Senate: 144 ministerial candidates dnd thirty: 
eight belonging two the opposition have beetl 
elected. The returns from fotir provinces have not 
A been teteived ; those in the Canaries and Porto 
ico have been suspended. 

ADDRESS TO THE EmpErors.—The General Council 
of the Peace League of the Netherlands sitting at 
the Hague has addressed a letter to the 
Emperors assembled at Berlin; in which a hope is 
— 833 that the — of thé turse Enipef 

ul have results favourable to the durable mail 
tenanbe of e and the natural and pacific solution 
of all social questions. 

FRANCE AND Itaty.—The Opinione announces 
that, in consequence of friendly explanations which 
have taken place between the French and [talint 
Governments, the formet hai given ordets for thé 
stispetision of the boring of mines near the Mont 
Cenis tunnel which were designed for the defence 
of French territory in the event of war. 

Tux PRINCESS oF WALES entertained the whole 
royal family of Denmark at ditiner oh Friday on 
board the royal yacht Victoria und Albert, and in 
the evening Visited the Tivoli. On Saturday the 
priticest and All the members of the royal family 
were present at the baptism of the infant son of the 
Crown Prince of Denmark in the Summer Palace: 
This evening her royal highness will embark for 
England in the Victoria and Albert 1 

* MixwrrätAt Catsrd 1c BAVARiA.—We are 
told from Munich that the attempts of Herr von 
Gasser to form a Particularist Reactionary Minist 
have failed, in consequence of his inability to submit 
a complete list of members of his Cabinet to the 
King. The present Minister of Finanvs, Het? 
Pfretsschner, who is known to be a supporter of 
phe Imperial poli¢y, and a member of the National 

ii party, is said since to have been entrusted 
with the formation of a Cabinet. , 

Proutsition or PotrricAr CELEBRATIONS |! 
Fnaxck.— The French Government have résolved 
to prohibit all political banquets, meetings, or other 
demtnstratiots in celebration of Sept. 21 or 22. 
In a circular to the prefects to this effect the 
Government explains that it does not the 
celebration of anniversaries in itself, and does not 
favour one opinion more than another. % aste 
simply in the interests of peate and tranquillity, 
— 9 under present circumstances, indo- 
petitlently of all party considerations. 

A Swiss MurvEer.—The Swiss Times reports that 
a few days a fearful crime was comm at 
the village o 1 district of Loéche, Valnis: 
In a moment of ae daused by drtitikebHest, a 

0 ng mi killed father by stabbing him with 
4 i e The father, feeling his end to be 
caused his son to bé brought before him, when hd 
forgave him for what he had done, pointed out td 
him the surest means of escape, gave him zom 
money, and expired 4 momdmt 

Ax UxA NW AblikEn.— The Felair ne wap 
says that for twenty years M. Thiers has receiv 
from an unknown hand a small bouquet of violets, 
which is on the ledge of his window or even 
on the chimneypiece of hig e F ite ol 
all efforts it has been found impossible icovet 
the author of this persevering tribute, and, what is 

till more strange, when M. Thiers was arrested on 

ember 2, the bouquet of violets arrived every 
morning at the prison. M. Thiers has 2 uP the 
attempt to discover what friendly us follows 
all his movements; and at Trouville the boigiiet is, 
at the usual hour, always ih ite placé, 

Tue Prince or Wals Axp THR ULrraMon: 
TAKKs,-~The Brussels correspondent of the Pall 
Mali Gazette — 1 — i Belgian oe 
the an of the Jesuits an 6 i ishops; 
— 7 mistake made by me as well es by the 
whole of the Liberal press of — „ We wet 
all under the impression that at t of 
the Princess Clementine the Count of 
represented the Prince of Wales as godfather. The 
Bien Public states, however, that the count was 
acting for the Archduke Albert of Austria, and that 
neither the Archbishop of Malines nor any other 
Catholic priest could have been present at the 
christening if they had not received the formal 
assurance that the Prince of Wales would not be 

odfather. The reasons which, according to the 

ien Public, disqualifies his royal highness from 
acting in this capacity, even By gs in the 
family of a near relative, are o is both a 
Protestant and a n.” 

THe INTERNATIONAL.—The last sitting of the 
Congress of the International Association closed at, 
nine o’clock on Saturday night, and the General 
Council will henceforth sit in New York. Thecon- 
cluding proceedings appear to have been of a very 
tumultuous character, showing a great want of unity. 
among the delegates. After the sitting there was 
a demonstration on the part of the public, who sang 
the National Anthem, which was replied to by the 
members of the Con „ who chanted the 
Marseillaise. The Daily News co dent at 
the Hague says the principal result of the meeting’ 
is that the quarrels which have long been 
brooding have been brought to a head, and the 
secession of a considerable party with a view to 
the formation of a new association is imminent. ' 
Six delegates—Vaillant, Arnould, Cournet, Der- 
eure, Lemoussu, and Ranvier- left because they 
were unable to bring about the political organisation 
of the International Society, and were adverse to 
the transfer of its general council to America. 


REPUBLICAN Simpuiicrry.—We hope that le 
who doubt the power of the press will ider 
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carriage, which drove slowly through 
i towards the castle, ; 
iastic cheering, which the Queen acknow- 


‘ 
Queen on Thursday morning laid the memorial 
stone of a monument to the me 
Duchess of Sutherland in the 
There was a 


amid the most 


Joass offered up a prayer, and then, in the name of 
the subscribers by w 
erected, presen 


the monument is to be 
an address to Her Majesty, who 


received the address Lord Granville, and 
then ‘said, It gives me the greatest pleasure to 
testify on this occasion my love and esteem for the 
beloved Duchess, my valued friend, with whose 
children 1 am now staying. Pee ped po be | 
warmest thanks for the hearty and loyal welcome 

have met with at Sutherland.” At the conclusion 
of the ceremony the Queen and Court left the 
= amid hearty cheering. After the stone was 

id, a select party took luncheon at the Castle, 
where Sir He 11 and Mr. Stanley, of 
the New York Herald, who had just come down 
from London, were introduced by the Duke of 
Sutherland. In the afternoon the Queen drove to 
the top of the mountain, on which there is a pic- 
t ue monument to the grandfather of the pre- 
sent duke, from which an extensive and very fine 
view for many miles can be obtained On Wed- 
nesday night the Queen will leave for Ballater. 

On Sunday, the Queen attended a private service 
in the Castle. Dr. Cumming, of London, officiated, 
preaching from Hebrews xii 1. The Queen 
at the close, complimented the doctor, who acknow- 
ledged the royal recognitions in appropriate terms. 
Some disappointment was felt because the Queen 
did “i go to the parish church, but she feared the 
crow 

The Right Hon. John Bright, M.P., accom 
nied by Mrs Bright, is at present staying or 6 
short time at Clifton, near Bristol, on a visit to his 
sister-in-law (Miss Priestman), and on Sunday morn- 
ing he attended the Friends’ Meeting House, Rose- 
mary-street, where his unannounced ap ce was 
very gratifying to many old friends. Mr. Bright 
] exceedingly well, although he is not so stout 
as he appeared a few years ago. 

It is stated 2 Sir eas 1 oa on 

ing raised to peerage Baron Hanmer 
of Fut and Hanmer. 

The will of the Rev. James Stratten, of Padding- 
ton, was proved under 30, 000“. 

Great excitement has been caused at Mylar, near 
Falmouth, Cornwall, by a whole household of seven 

ing simultaneously seized with violent illness. 
It was some time before they could attract the 
attention of the neighbours. at last medical 
aid arrived, it was found to be too late in the case 
of two of the sufferers, while Mrs. Jenkin, the 
servant, and three others, remain in a very critical 
state. Poisonous fungi, resembling mushrooms, are 
believed to have caused the fatality.’ 

Rea, the notorious Belfast attorney, was 


of court. He made a 
vigorous effort to stir up a riot almost as soon as he 
was set at liberty, but the police threatened to 
arrest him if he persevered, and he at last went 
home. He has been again committed, and remains 


in 
ive hundred and ninety Mormons sailed from 
Liverpool on Thursday, in the Minnesota, for New 
York, thence to Utah. 
The Flint and Ruthin „While driving 
between those towns on Wednesday morning dur- 
ing * thunderstorm, was struck by lightning and 


Articles in the Jrishman, and the Flag of Ireland, 
of last Saturday, have elicited “‘ warnings” from 
the Irish Government, published in last night's 
Dublin Gazette. 

It is stated that the high price to which steam- 
me Rte bend Ayden wow! Aare ne ae 

e ing steamship companies ween 
Liverpool — New York to Caster theis purchases 
from this country to the other side of the Atlantic. 
It is affirmed coal can be put on board at 
Picton at 8s. per ton for which is charged at 
Cardiff. Other steam companies trading from 
Liverpool have been forced to lay up a number of 
v in consequence of the increased cost of coal 
having taken away the margin of profit which 
enabled them to carry on a remunerative trade. 

A betting man named Neep, living at Houndslow, 
Nottingham, while crossing the — at the London 
and North-Western Railway station at Wolver- 
hampton on Saturday, in the hope of saving a train 
then due going southward, was knocked down by a 


passing enyine, and both his legs were so severely : 
mn) 


that at the hospital amputation was deemed 
, and the ne aad ied about two hours 


ciates and suite, attended by Sir Parkes, 
General Alexander, and Mr. Aston, visited Windsor 
Castle on Saturday, and after being shown the 
private and State ents and the other prin- 
cipal objects of interest about the palace, was driven 
in one of Her Majesty's carriages to the royal dairy, 
the aviary, and then through the Great 
Park to Virginia Water. | 

The failure of the mercantile firm of Messers. 


Lamb, Nash, aud Co., it is stated for 200,000/., is 
announced, The difficulty has arisen from the fact 
orto Rico correspondents 


of their St. Thomas and 
having made advances on next year’s crop to 
planters, and also having entered into a speculation 
in sugars, which have arrived to a heavy and losing 
market. 

On Thursday night a violent explosion took plac 
at the gunpowder manufactory of Messrs. Curtis 
and Harvey, at Hounslow. ** mixing-house ” 
was the more i late scene of the disaster. 
Three lives have been lost, and injuries were re- 
ceived by two other workers in the place. 

The homeopathic doctors have — holding a 
co at York ; Dr. Black, of Clifton, Bristol, 
presiding. Papers were read on the questions in 


| sources to depend on in case of a famine. 


what way is the action of drugs to be discovered, 
the place and value of isia in the treatment of 
7 fever, and the value of serpent poisons in 
the treatment of disease. Dr. Sharp was chosen 
president for the ensuing year: 

Cardinal Cullen has issued a pastoral, referrin 
with . oe —— state of 8 onl 
requesting the clergy to recommend their flocks to 
be economical, so that they may have some re- 
He also 
directs prayers for fine weather, the harvest in Ire- 
land being in a really critical state just at present. 

A letter from the Pope, acknowledging the 
receipt of 2,000/., the contribution of the arch- 
diocese of Dublin, has been published. His Holi- 
ness says it is certainly the part of a most ardent 
and noble charity to turn one’s thoughts and feel- 
ings to the oppressed in difficult and woful times, 
and out of one’s own poverty to relieve their wants. 
He also refers to the unshaken faith and continued 
liberality of the Irish. 

A Wolverhampton furnace-man last week quar- 
relled with his wife, and threw her out of the door 
with such violence as to cause death from a frac- 
tured skull. 

The coalowners of West Cumberland and their 
miners have ado a resolution in favour of the 
settlement of their disputes by arbitration. 

A strange accident occu at Auchinleck lamb 
fair. A man had caught hold of a lamb, which in 
its struggle to get free overturned its captor, who 
fell to the ground with such violence that his neck 
was broken, and death ensued. 

A young lady named Brown, of Princes Park, 
Liverpool, was burned to death at Llandudno on 
Sunday night. Her dress, which was a muslin one, 


caught fire as she was going upstairs with a lighted 
candle. A gentleman 2 the parade, seeing her 


en velo in flames, ran into the house and 
su ed in extinguishing the fire by rollin 

around her, but she was so seriously burn 
that she died on Monday. 

Hannah Whifton and John Croft, who were 
charged with stealing seven 20/. Bank of England 
notes ing to the Emperor Napoleon, at Camden 
House, urst, were again brought up at the 
Sidcup y sessions on Monday. At the close of 
the evi the chairman said the bench had 


determined to discharge Croft, but he hoped it 
would be a warning to him in future not to associate 
with dishonest persons. It was fortunate for the 
female prisoner that 3 * Em ** had sent N 
message, ressing a t the case wou 
dealt with leniently, or 4 should have sentenced 
her to the full term of six months’ imprisonment. 
As it was, she would be sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment. 
e Belfast News Letter =e it has authority for 
stating that Sir Richard Wallace is now the un- 
isputed owner of the Hertford estates. The 
was finally settled in London last week. 

A singular case was heard before the Hammer- 
smith ice magistrate on Monday. Farriet 
Weedon, a single woman in service, placed her 
female child, fifteen months old, under the care of 
one Sarah Ann Rodwell, who lived with a carman 
named Spaull as his wife. During Rodwell’s 
temporary absence from the house, the child 
became cross, and Spaull, by way of quieting it, 
administered a quantity of pepper. The little 
creature died, 4 Spaull is now in custody on a 
charge of having caused its death. He has been 
remanded without bail. 
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THE EDUCATION ACT. 
CURIOUS SCHOOL-BOARD CASE. 

A question of difficulty which many school boards 
will probably have to encounter has arisen at Ips- 
wich. For a large and 4 — eet of the town, 

ted by the River Orwell from what may be 
called the town proper, the board have recently 
completed arrangements for the erection of a school 
for the accommodation of 700 children. The land 
has been secured, all the particulars have been 
decided upon after much inquiry and discussion, 
the plans have been made and approved by the 
Educational Department, and altogether this seemed 
to be one of the most satisfactory pieces of work 
the board had accomplished, and they were look- 
ing forward to the completion and opening of the 
ools at the beginning of mext year. At this 
juncture comes a letter from the rector of the 
parish, the Rev. J. H. Henderson, stating that by 
the aid of the friends of Church education in Stoke 
he intended to erect a new school, to accommodate 
300 boys, ou a piece of glebe land in close proximity 
to the 24 new board schools; and in view of 
this fact the reverend gentleman suggests that the 
school board should alter their a ents 80 as 
to provide less accommodation than — intended 
save the ratepayers money; and he went 80 

far as to hint that it might not be necessary for the 
board to provide any accommodation for boys in 
that 44. The board appear to have felt that 
they were placed in a very difficult and annoying 


position by this tardy announcement of the intentions 


in that parish. One or two 
members, acknowledging that they prefer Church 
schools to board ~~ sympathised with the 
exertions of the rector to checkmate the board, and 
urged that the board’s plans should be forthwith 
altered ; while others contended that the arrange- 
ments had gone too far, and that no good ground 
was made out for stopping tlie erection of the 
board school. One 23 asked, If this letter 
came from a Roman Catholic, should we take any 


of the Church part 
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notice of it?“ and hinted that Mr. Henderson's 
views were High Church,” but the final result of 
a very long discussion was the adoption of a reso- 
lution referring the letter to the Education Depart- 
ment, and asking their opinion upon it. This was 
decided by five to three votes, the minority con- 
sisting of Messrs, Everett, Fraser, and Grimwade. 


Commenting on the case, the School Board 
Chronicle remarks :— 


The department will probably institute inquiries as 
to the likelihood of Mr. Henderson’s scheme being 
carried out and his school permanently maintained by 
the aid of voluntary subscriptions ; and being assured 
on that point, they will recommend the board to modify 
their plans and to provide less accommodation. In 
doing this my lords will run counter to their own 
feeling on the subject. They cannot afford to openly 
discourage voluntary denominational effort, but we 
have Mr. Forster's own words in proof that he expects 
the board schools to swallow up the denominational 
schools. In this he is supported hy a long array of 
facts. National Schools as well as British Schools are 
everywhere falling into the hands of school boards, and 
though there will be exceptions, the chances would be 
very much in favour of the prophet of Ipswich who 
should precict that in the course of a very few years 
the school now about to be erected by Mr. Henderson 
will be “‘transferred” to the board. By a spasmodic 
effort of Church feeling the school may be built and 
carried on for a time, but when the school rate is in full 
operation it will be kickin inst the pricks to ask 
— 1 to continue their su tions. The board will 

ave abundant funds at their disposal. They can pro- 
vide a scheme of education and a scale of fees against 
which the Church school will not be able to compete. 
In a and energetic town like Ipswich, where 

blic spirit and the progressive feeling are strong, the 
will be well supported, and board schools will 
prevail over the voluntary and denominational. We 
confess we look forward to the day when every ele- 
mentary school will be a board school, and until then 
difficulties will arise 12 all the address of the 
- sa boards and the Education Department to meet 
them. 

In a letter to the Suffolk Chronicle, the Rev. W. 
Whale expresses his opinion that it was degradin 
for the board to have discussed the matter at al 
after having put out plans and decided upon one, 
and also when prepared to receive tenders for the 
building, and he greatly applauds the resistance of 
the minority to this sectarian manifestation. Asa 
clue to the opinions of the Rev. J. H. Henderson, 
he quotes the following from a book presented by 
the rector as a guide to a young person: 


He who separates himself from the Church, which is 
Christ's body, separates himself also from Christ, who is 
its head. en thou dost hear this, thou needest not 
g° pe om away and think uncharitably of thy dissent- 
ng neighbours. They have generally been brought up 
in their mistaken view ; or, if not, yet we trust they 
did not know what they were doing when they became 
Dissenters. . . . 

Not he that can speak well and religiously is God's 


ambassador, but he whom God has sent, being rightly 
ordained and sent by the bishops of His Church. Cleave 
to the old ways and the old religion, to thy ish 
church, and to thy Prayer-book ; and as thou hast been 


born again in the font of the Church, and fed from her 
altar, so continue to thy life's end to worship in her 
„ 

As soon as thou hast entered the churchyard gate 
thou art in holy ground. It has been blessed by the 
bishop ; it is of the dust of departed brethren. . . 

The body of the Church means the Church on earth, 
and the chancel means heaven. For the chancel has in 
it the altar to which Christ cometh in His Sacrament, 
which is the nearest approach to heaven that can be 
made onearth ... . 

The east end of the church is the most holy. 

Mr. Whale declares of his own knowledge that 
many members of the Episcopal Church would re- 
pudiate such teaching as the above, but he states 
that these are not unfair quotations of the points 

uliar to this district. The writer adds: 
‘Time may come when other voices will be heard. 
Till then it will be well if the board can know its 
own mind, and that of the town, and have its main 
line of action before the public. The board ought 
not to consider party or sectarian matters, seeing 
that they are the trustees of what was intended to 
be a national system of education. The time has 
come for people to try and understand each other. 
If we are to be overawed and yield to priestly care 
portions of our youth, if the school board is but to 
supplement other efforts, especially if it is to be an 
auxiliary or sub-committee to the most incompre- 
hensible of all the sects, we ought to know it as 
soon as the board knows its own mind, so that we 
per consider our ways and know what course to 
e. 


FORMS OF PRAYER AT SCHOOL BOARDS. 

At the last meeting of the Buckingham School 
Board there was a notable discussion arising out of 
a form of prayer for opening the school, submitted 
for adoption by the Rev. W. F. Norris, which was 
as follows : 


Prayers for daily morning use in both rooms, by 
master =f mistress and children in the Well-streat 
Board School :— 


3 us pray. [Allkneeling.] Our Father, 


TEACHER—O, Lord Jesu Christ, who, when for our 
sakes a child in this world, wast found in the temple, 
sitting in the midst of teachers, both hearing chem and 

them questions. 

CHILDREN—Grant us Grace to follow Thy Holy ex- 
ample, O, Blessed Lord. 

—0, Lord Josu Christ, who wast “subject” at 
Nazareth, and gentle aud obedient. [St. Lake ii. 51.] 
C.—Grant us grace to obey our parents and all who 
are set over us, according to Thy will, O, Blessed Lord. 
[1 Peter ii. 18.18. Ephesians vi. 1-18. 

T.—0O, Lord Jesu Christ, who didst die for us that we 
might have the Holy Spirit in our hearts to make us 


pure, and true, and kind, and diligent. [2 Cor., v. 15. | 
St. John xiv. 26; xv. 26; xvi. 13. St. Matthew v. 
8. Ephesians iv. 15 to 32. Romans xii. 11. Psalms 
XV. 

bann us grace so to walk day by day, O, Blessed 
Lord. 
Forty-seven ratepayers memorialised the board to 
decline accepting the prayer, on the ground that 
they considered any formulary contrary to the 
spirit of the Elementary Education Act. There 
was a strong objection on the part of the clerical 
members of the board to receive the memorial, but 
the chairman (G. Nelson, Esq.) decided that it 
must be received. Then Mr. Parrott moved the 
adoption of the form of prayer, which was seconded 
by the Rev. J. Dunne. The Chairman regarded 
the motion as illegal, believing the introduction of 
a form of prayer to be contrary to the Act. A 
heated discussion followed, but the chairman stood 
firm. It was finally decided, on the motion of the 
two clergymen, that the minutes respecting the use 
of a form of prayer be submitted to the Education 
Department, and the opinion of their lordships be 
ascertained as to whether the action of the chairman 
was legal or not. The board adjourned nntil the 
secretary receives the reply of the Education 
Department. 


— 


THE NEW LICENSING ACT. 


On Sunday, on the closing of the houses at ten 
o’clock at Oxford, a large concourse of from 500 to 
1,000 persons again assembled at Carfax, from 
whence, after strongly expressing their disapproba- 
tion of the new measure, they proceeded in a body 
to the house of the Mayor, Mr. J. R. Carr, and 
gave some hearty cheers in his favour. The Mayor 
came forward in the midst of the crowd and assured 
them their grievances should have the best atten- 
tion of himself and brother magistrates. He urged 
upon them, for their own characters and for the 
credit of the city, to preserve the peace and retire 
quietly to their homes. They then returned to 
Carfax, where it was suggested they should visit 
Alderman Randall, at Grandpont House. The un- 

pular alderman had, however, made provision 
or the visit by ee the assistance of the 
police. The crowd thereupon gradually dispersed 
to their homes. 

For the last three weeks there has been a dis- 
turbance in the main street of Reading every Satur- 
day night on the closing of the public-houses at 
eleven. On the second occasion one person was 
taken into custody and fined. Last a night 
six persons were taken into custody, and were 
brought before the borough magistrates on Monday. 
Several fines were imposed. 

On Monday, before the Gloucester city magi- 
strates, the keeper of a beerhouse in the city was 
charged with selling beer during prohibited hours 
on Sunday morning. A woman was also charged 
with purchasin r during prohibited hours. 
The chairman said both the defendants had rendered 
themselves Hable to a fine of 20/., but a fine of 20s. 
only and costs was inflicted in each case. 

e Brewster sessions for the district of Lonsdale 
North of the Sands, which includes Barrow and the 
whole of the Furness district, were held on Satur- 
day. Several petitions were presented in favour of 
adopting the early-closing hours, and a counter 
petition, signed by 1,802 persons, prayed the magi- 
strates not to curtail the hours. After due con- 
sideration the magistrates expressed their deter- 
mination to try the Act, without any alteration, 
for twelve months. All the old licences were 
renewed, but several fresh applications were 
refused. 

The magistrates of Nenagh have resolved not to 
put the adulteration clauses of the new Licensing 
Act in force for a —. 8 the —— object 
being to give the publicans time to dispose of their 

The Richmond magistrates on Thursday received a 
memorial from publicans and tradesmen with more 
than 1,800 signatures asking that public-houses may 
be closed at twelve instead of eleven o’clock, as 
prescribed by the Act in the absence of special 
regulations. On the other side there were presented 
three memorials praying the magistrates not to 
extend the hours for closing, but to allow the Act 
to have afair trial. Mr. 1 who occupied 
the chair, said the magistrates had decided on 
having a special meeting in October to consider 
whether they should make any alteration in the 
hours of closing, but they did not wish to raise any 
false hopes. heir present intention was rather 
to alter the midday hours on Sunday than the 
hours for closing in the evening. However, at their 
special meeting they would hear both sides. 

The Bodmin magistrates have decided to close all 
drinking shops on Sunday night at nine o'clock. 
The ministers of religion of all denominations had 
joined in asking this. 

The Liverpool Mercury says that the number of 
persons arrested in Liverpool between Saturday 
evening and Monday morning for being drunk was 
109, as compared with 139 last week—an improve- 
ment, let us hope, to be attributed to the operation 
of the new Licensing Act in some degree. The 
police seem to be very active in enforcing the penal 
sections of the Act, for they have this week laid 
informations against three publicans, three beer- 
sellers, four unlicensed traders, and one grccer, for 
alleged infringements of its enactments. 

On Thursday afternoon a conference of clergy 
and others was held at the Atheneum, Bristol, in 
order to elicit an expression of opinion which might 
be submitted to the local magistrates prior to their 


fixing the hours of closing the public-houses in 
Bristol. The Right Rev. Bishop Anderson pre- 
sided, and there was a large and influential atten- 
dance. In opening the proceedings, the chairman 
referred to the testimony of district visitors and 
others to the effect that the closing of the houses 
from eleven o'clock at night till six in the morni 
had proved most beneficial. The Chairman said 
they gladly hailed the measure which the Govern- 
ment had passed. Mr. R. Fry then moved, and 
Mr. Alderman Adams seconded :— 
That the licensing justi 

direct that the time of closing ‘ll places whece invoueating 
liquors are sold shall be at the hour of ten at night on Sun- 
days, Christmas Day, and Good Friday; and that on all 
other days such places shall be closed before the hour of six 


in the morning and after eleven at night, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Licensing Act, 1872. 


Contending that intemperance was very much in 
ratio to the facilities for obtainin Mr. F 
said as to free trade in the sale of liquors, they 
tried at Liverpool, and in a short time the state of 
the town was almost unbearable. He had taken 
some pains to ascertain how the new Act had 
worked in Bristol, and the testimony of the police 
and other persens was, that since the houses had 
been closed at eleven o’clock the streets were much 
uieter. Dr. Davies, the medical officer of the 
— Board of Health, had expressed his belief 
that the indirect effect of the Act would be to 
lessen debauchery and licentiousness, and to pro- 
long the lives of the public. The Rev. Dr. Waddy 
supported the resclution. The Rev. D. Thomas 
remarked that the city had been more tranquil, 
there had been less midnight revelry, and less 
immorality, since the houses had been shut at 
eleven o'clock. The resolution was carried with 
only one dissentient, Mr. Willis, who pressed for 
ten o’clock as the hour of closing, but the opinion 
of the meeting was against him. It was unani- 
mously resolved to transmit the resolution to the 
licensing justices as the judgment and wish of the 


conference. 
ndent of the Salopian relates an incident 


A corres 
which strikingly illustrates a weak point in the new 


Licensing Act. He states that a few nights ago 
%a few old topers met in a certain vublio howe, 
and began to devote themselves to serious drinking. 
It so happened that the house in which they had 
assembled was in ey ae See where 
the magistrates had decided to close public- houses 
at ten o'clock. At this hour they were turned 
out,” and proceeded to the Cross Guns, a public- 
house about twenty yards down the road, which 
was under the jurisdiction of a bench of 

who had — — the * conn ry 
The a few glasses here, and just as 
— chmail the host came in and e his 
sorrow that under the new Act he was com 

to close his house. ‘‘ However,” said he, ‘‘if you 
will come with me, I will walk across the 

with you about three hundred yards to the 
Pheasant, which is under the jursdiction of a 
bench of magistrates who have agreed to fix the 
hour for «losing at twelve.” They went to the 
Pheasant, which was not only in a different pett 
sessional division, but also in another county, an 
there finished the evening. 


“THE AUTUMN MANEUVRES. 


The opposing forces came into collision last week. 
The Blandford or Southern Army was 1 to 
be a force marching from Weymouth on London, 
having occupied Dorchester, and intent on cutting 
the railway. The Northern or defensive army, 
15,000 strong, was collected at Pewsey, and con- 
stituted the advanced portion of a force assembled 
at Aldershot to stop the progress of the invader. 
In addition to this force, troops were got aie 
at Bristol and Bath prepared to join the Pewsey 
corps should it advance to the Wiley, or to su 
it if forced to retreat from the line of that river. 
The generals in command of the 1 ~y corps at 
Pewsey and ford had full liberty of action 
(subject, of course, to orders to be issued during 
the progress of the operations), with one restriction 
—namely, that neither force was to cross the Wiley 
river bare four a.m. on the 6th of Se ber. 
Before dawn on Wednesday Sir Robert Walpole, 
in command of the Northern Army, made a night 
march from Rushall to the coveted Wiley fords. 
There was a good deal of confusion in the darkness, 
and wear and tear of horseflesh. When the river 
was reached no enemy was to be seen, and the 
umpires decided that the operation was against the 
rules, and that no advantage was to result from 
gaining that advanced position. While Sir Robert 
mastered the line of the Wiley, Sir John Michel 
moved his infantry to Melbury Abbas, and his 
cavalry to Tisbury. On Thursday there were some 
cavalry combats, all favourable to Baker and 
MacMahon, and bad for Shute and Marshall. 

On Friday the battle of Codford Hill took place, 
and came to an end early by the positions of the 
Northern Army being completely turned on the 
right by Sir A. Horsford. He advanced in line 
with his cavalry on his left and his artillery on the 
heights above, driving the enemy completely out of 
Codford and attacking Codford Hill, a tremendouely 
strong position, which the Northerners made 
strenuous efforts to defend. The fighting was 
most severe at a place known as Walmpit Hill, 
which the 50th Regiment and some of the Guards 
stormed, but were driven back. They re 
their efforts several times, and finally held the 
ground below Walmpit, the umpires refusing to 


allow them to advance, as being too weak, Mean - 


4 hedral without taking an 
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ttme General ey tie. feinted with Carabineors 
ety on his tight and advahced, Harding’s 
e at Wiley; Greathed's at Codford, and 
Bruce’s on Greathed’s left. The seeond division 
crossed at these places, advanced straight up the 
and took the enemy on the left flank, as hie 
had front on Codford Hill. The Northerners 
undoubtedly out-generalled, but the battle 
ped by the umpires at two in the after- 
the pont that the Southerners were not 
enough to fdrce theit way. Michel's army 
to their night's camp, and the defendin 
y were in retreat towards Salisbury. The Duke 
bridge and Prince Teck were present at the fight. 
ve to the battle the correspondent of the 
Meibes with the Northern Army says The 
ting was full 9 1 — may be said, too full. 
There was not the femotert trace of the recent 
experimental essays in ptactisihg the tev tactical 
“confessed! ? iy rendered necessary for troops 
Armed witH bretchloadérs from the experience of 
file late Wat. Everywhere it wad the old thing. 
vk skifmisHers f li a very little, in 
advance of th g line {n Clos formation. 


7771775 
ih 


wards rattled about n R taking up hopelessly 
© pokitions, only to limber up again. 
te wis duot 7 352 on Saturday, 
U, the pore News 
* General Michel anc 
which, having by skilf 
— pe ve — f * 
oh o is forces, suddenl 
dorictnttatidn df troops on its ri ut 
rivet at Wilton, N and Wish- 
ford, and made a successful attack upon the left flank 


of eee army. The importatice of thé 
pisged by Mi as the tactical skill dis- 


, as 

ichel in obtaining it, are beyond ques- 

only doubt is whether alpole otild 

have been so attacked in real war, if, according to 

the su ition, Wilton had been held by 3,000 

then. however, is a point for the umpires ; 

und in the meantime, the credit cannot be denied 

to the Southern Army of having executed some vety 
bete! f. in a sdldier Berna 

e of Wales atid l di ngulalisd Uompatiy 

were entertained in the evening by Dr. Lush, M. P. 


His royal highness sat upon the host’s right hand. 
To the right of the prince was General Schönstedt, 


aid to the Duke of Holland, the senior 
among the foreign officers present; and next to him 
é Sir Bishop 


1757 725 the of .Salisbury, and 
onel von Krdusé, of the general s in the 
German army. To the immediate left of the chaif- 


man were the Duke of Se og, General Davoust, 
the Duke of Teck, and Mr. Cardwell. Only two 
todsta Were iven—‘‘ The Queen and The Prince 
uf ales. 2 N the latter, Dr. Lush spoke 
Of the gen itérest which had been excited in 
Salisbury by this royal visit. On the part of the 
people of Salisbury and the district generally, he 
ed the . health, long life, aid every 
r 1 e toast having been most ‘cordially 
b, His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, in 
Téplying, sai 
I thank you for the high compliment wllich fou habe 
paid me in proposing my health, and I trust you will 
permit me to take the opportunity, speaking in this 
place, of thanking you, as representative of the ci 
Salis , for the welcome which you have extend 


bury 
trot only to me, the army which is now ro 
About 5 of alisbd?y. I feel sure that I am but 
bx — ee of my illustrious felative on my 


e of Cambridge) and of the English officers 
that I ste around, when I say that they will not easily 
forget 421 and kind feeling which has been 


— 
* 


evinced to s the army on the occasion of the manceu- 
2 present year by the inhabitants of Salis- 

ur surrounding country. I have also to say 
What p it affordg me—as I am sure it does to 


every men who is presetit—to see at this hospi. 
table board so many distinguished foréigti dfficers who 
have been sent as the representatives of their different 
Governments to assist at these mancwuvres. I am sure 
they will look kindly on us; and, however just, and, 
bly severe, their criticisms may be upon our army, 
ey will, I am sure, believe that we receive them as 
iers of distinction and as visitcrs whose presence we 
highly value. 1 thank you, sir, as representing the 
citizens of Salisbury, most cordially for their reception, 
and I thank you not loss for the honour which you have 
done me personally. 
On leaving for Bemerton Lodge, about eleven 
o’clock, his royal highness was, as before, loudly 
cheered by the crowd outside the building. 
On Sunday morning, at half-past ten o’clock, his 
= highness attended Divine service in the 
edral. The corporation, some time previously, 
had proceeded in state in their carriages, with 
3 maces, &., to Bemerton Lodge, to attend 
i al highness. The prince, who wished to 
ataend the service in a quiet manner, is said to have 
somewhat annoyed, and passed into the 
notice of his too 
zealous admirers. In the cathedral close large num- 
bers of persons assembled to witness the arrival of 
the procession, and the anxiety to obtain places in 
the interior of the building was very great. The 
bishop and cathedral clergy met the prince and his 
suite at the western door, and a procession was 
formed, consisting of the choristers and clergy, 
followed by the corporation of r and the 
officers, * finally by the members of the royal 
party, with whom came most of the general officers 
composing the umpire staff. The sermon was 
preached by the Bishop of Salisbury. 
On Monday what is described as the battle of 
Yarnbury Castle took place, and the correspondents 
of the daily papers give rather bewildering accounts 


—— ——— 


of the engagement. Under a change of the ingtruc- 
tions, the invaders were ordered to act on the defen- 
sive; and they had to resist a vigorous attack on 
the Northern Army, the final result of which was 
75 y in favbur of the invaders, although both 
sides claim the advantage. It is stated that Sir R. 
alpole had dribbled Ris battaliong all over the 
field in such a Way that they céuild be massacred in 
detail, as were his cavalry on Thursday last, and 
his artillery, as on Saturday, were nowhere. On 
his left, he was unsuccessful, except iflasmuch as 
he su uently succeeded in occu ying Wiley. On 
the right, thanks to Colonel ers temerity 
and Colonel Marshall’s good management, he was 
less unfortunate- After awhile the heavy clouds, 
the driving raiti, and the dense strioke, which could 
not lift owing to the weight of the atmosphere, so 
— ＋⏑ 2 the view that the various posi- 
tions could not be apprehended, and dire conftsion 
was imminent, when his royal highness ordered the 
bugle to sound, and the combat ceased. The Prince 
of Wales was pféseut. On Thursday the maneu- 
vres will conclude with 4 march past. 
The OUserver states that Mr. Cardwell gives a 
= banquet at the War Office, Pall-mall, on Fri- 
ay next, to the military attachés and representa- 
tives of foreign courts who have been present at 
the manceuvres. The Prince of Wales and the 


Duke of Cambridge will be present. 
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Preston.—The Speaker's writ for the election 
of a member in the room of the late Sir Thomas 

esketh has been received. The nomination took 
pe yeste , and the election is fixed for 

iday; the Mr. Odger has issued an ad- 
dress explan of his reasons for appearing at 
Preston, but it not 1 that he is a candi- 
date; but he complains that Major German had 
not pfomised to vote for a repeal of the Game 
Laws. The town is getting very excited. On 
Monday night Major German, the Liberal candi- 
date, addressed six meetings of electors in different 
parts of the town, and at each of them he has de- 
scribed, as bordering upon intimidation or undue 
influence; the practice pursued at one of the chief 
mills in the town, owned by Mr. Hermon, M.P., 
who is supporting Mr, Hoiker, the Conservative 
candidate. When the workpeople were paid last 
Friday evening they were asked if they would vote 
for Mr. Holker. At five ward meetings which 
Major German attended on Wednesday, votes of 
comtidence in him were passed. The remaining 
meéting, held in the Spinners’ Institute, was 
attended by about two usand adult male Ca- 
tholics, and they pledged themselves to a man to 
support Major German, This is looked upon as the 
most promising feature so far in Major German's 
candidature, for, as the Catholics hold the balance 
of power there, and they are now turning over to 
him en masse, his prospects have become very 
cheering. Nevertheless, the Standard contradicts 
on authority the report that the Preston Roman 
Catholics will vote for Mr. German. It is (the 


| 


Standard says) altogether false. In the area of the 
Corn Exchange Mr. Holker delivered a powerful 
speech, and the audience was addressed by Mr. 

ermon, M. P. Mr. Mason Jones has been lectu- 
ring at the Theatre yal, in condemnation of 
Toryism as compared with Liberalism. 

FLINT Boroveus.—Sir Robert Cunliffe has been 
accepted by the Liberals as their candidate for the 
seat about to be vacated by Sir John Hanmer's 
elevation to the peerage. Addressing the consti- 
tuency on Thursday afternoon, Sir Robert said, the 
first subject he should touch upon would be the 
Church Establishment in this country. With 
regard to the question of the Established Church, 
and all matters more or less appertaining to it, he 
had a decided opinion. He strongly respected the 
tee go of religious equality, but he declined to 

ind his hands to the motion for the disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the Church. He did 
not take a hard and fast line; he did not say, No 
surrender, as some Conservatives would, for the 
subject would certainly come before the country, 
but he did not consider the present the proper 
time. The subject was a very complicated and 
difticult one: as Mr. Gladstone told Mr. Miall 
they were not perhaps aware of the immen- 
sity of the question it would open out. With 
regard to denominational education, he was 
ready to favourably consider the repeal 
of the twenty-fifth clause of the Education 
Act; and he was also perfectly read consider 
the two bills recently brought in by| Mr. Osborne 
Morgan, the Burials Bill and the C Sites Bill. 
He should support general Libera iples, with 
an economical maintenanc the army and navy. 
In reply to the question whether he would 8 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson's Permissive Bill, Sir Robert 
said he would not vote for that bill out and out, 
but he would vote for a considerable reduction of 
the liquor traffic ; and he should like—but he could 
not say then how it could be carried out—to see the 
eople having a vote upon the number of public- 
ouses to be in a locality. A representative 
meeting of the Liberals of the eight con- 
tributory boroughs of Flintshire was held at 
Mold on Monday to decide upon a candidate. 
Two candidates were present, both Liberals, Mr. 
Llewelyn Faulkner Lloyd, of Nannech, and Sir 
Robert Cunliffe, of Acton ; both gentlemen ad- 
dressed the meeting, and the delegates retired to 
decide. On returning they said they had agreed to 
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support Sir Robert Cunliffe, Mr. John Roberts, of 


SS 


Live I, had been recommended as a candidate, 
but declined to stand, and was in favour of Sir 
Robert. Mr. Osborne Morgan, M.P., spoke in 
favour of Sir Robert. The Conservative candi 
will, it is expected, be shortly announced. 

Tue BALLOf at Great YarRmovuts.—The first 
municipal election iti Yarmouth since the passing of 
the ot Act took place on Monday. Abont half 
the electors voted, and there Was an entire absence 
of the excitement and disorder hitherto seen at 
municipal elections. The Conservatives employed 
two men to mark off on the register the name of 
each voter as he came out of the booth, thus 
enabling them to know who had voted and who 
had abstained from voting. They also published 
an imaginary state of the poll at ten o'clock, giving 
their candidate a majority of thirty-three. The 
poll closed at four o'clock, and the votes were im- 
mediately counted, the result being that the Con- 
servative was elected by a majority of 244. 


THE LABOUR QUESTION IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY. 


The operative bakers of London, by way of show- 
ing their determination to abide by their demand 
for a specified working day of twelve hours, orga- 
nised an open-air demonstration in Lambeth on 
Saturday evening; and afterwards held a meeting 
at a sehooltoom near Kennington-cross, at which 
the speakers advised the men to act with firmuess 
and resolution. 

A public meeting of bnilders’ labourers was held 
on Saturday evening, in Trafalgar-square, to receive 
the report of a deputation which had lately waited 
upon 4 committee of master-builders. A resolution 
was passed, declaring that the amount at present 
given as w to the builders’ labourers was not 
sufficient to enable them to support themselves and 
families ; also, that the meeting pledged itself te 
use its influence, and called u all concerned to 
assist and extend to London and its district the 
Builders’ Labourers’ Union, so that, by united 
strength they might be in a position te command 
6d. per hour.” 

Sheffield seems to be threatened with a stake of 
the poliee, the men there demanding an advanee of 
38. a week, and eight hours’ daily duty. 

In consequence of the refusal of the masters to’ 
concede another advance of ten per cent., a strike is 
threatened of 20,000 colliers in South Staffordshire, 
Worcestershire, and Warwickshire. 

The National Agricultural Labourers’ Union is 
beginning to initiate measures for the systematic 
emigration of the surplus agricultural population (4 
the country. This important question was specially 
considered at the meetin of the executive eom~ 
mittee at i n. The desirableness of emi- 
gration being judiciously carried out was heartily 
and unanimously affirmed by the committee as a 
means of permanently and effectually improving the 
condition of the labouring classes ; and the 1 
was directed to ascertain the conditions on whic 
the various colonial Governments will assist the 
agricultural emigrants, so as to give urers 
desirous of emigrating the widest possible choice. 
It was announced that the agent of the Queensland 
Government had had an interview with the secre- 
tary on the subject, and had consented to waive 
certain conditions so that additional advantages 
would Be enjoyed by emigrants cormected with the 
union. It is also expected that special facilities 
will be offered in other quarters. The union has 
previously assisted emigrants ; but this is the first 
time it has taken the initiative. It was stated that 
funds will be forthcoming to provide numbers of 
labourers with free passages. 

Lord Lyttelton, in a letter to the Spectator, says 
he does not know what he has been reported to 
have said about the agricultural labourers at Stour- 
bridge, but this is what he meant to say:—‘‘1l. That 
I thought the labourers not the least to blame in 
combining in any way they pleased. 2. That I 
thought they must themselves regret the necessity, 
if it be so, of being guided by those who had aly 
a theoretical knowledge of the subject, but that im 
their circumstances it was almost inevitable for 
them to be led by some one or other ab eztrd. 
Thirdly and mainly, that I hoped they and their 
advisers would accurately consider the precise object 
at which they aim. On this 1 wish to speak a little 
more deliberately. I mean to inculcate generally 
the substance of some able letters by Mr. Greg in 
the Pall Mall Gazette a few weeks ago. 

Is it the object of the labourers’ friends that he 
should have in money the full market value of his 
work? Labourers now, like other people who have 
something to sell, get one year with another about what 
it is worth, for no one can get much more or much less 
for any 4 of time. But they get it partly in money 
and partly in kind, the latter, no doubt, indicating the 
straggling relics of ancient feudal manners, and con- 
sisting of a great variety of subventions which were 
ably outlined by Mr. Greg, but which it ix hardly 
necessary to specify to readers of tolerable information. 
This is one great distinction between agricultural and 
manufacturing labour. And it is perfectly certain that 
if the two are to be assimilated, and Mr. Carlyles 
 cash-nexus” is to rule supreme in both, it will be 
done completely. The labourer will got his full money- 
wages, aud he will get nothing else at all, I much 
doubt whether this is what they mean. Wages, 
speaking roughly and taking a given sum for conve- 
nience, are to be raised from 12s. to 15s. The proba- 
bility is that the 3s. more than represents the additions 
in kind which the labourer used to receive from his 
employers and those above him. They will all go, and 
he will have the money pure and simple, My belief is 
that he looks, speakiag of labourers generally, for both 
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— the full money value and the traditional additions 
besides. But this is impossible. I said that he gets 
now about what he is worth. It is probable that he, in 
fact, gets a little more, when it is rigidly estimated. I 
remember the first Lord Ashburton saying in the 
House of Lords that probably hardly any farmer gave 
barely what he could not help giving to his men. Lord 
Radnor, a stiff old ea»nomist, replied at once: Ves; 
but wages are the price of labour, and whatever the 
farmer gives more is not wage, but gift.” So it is, 
properly speaking ; and is it certain that that stute of 
things must and ought to be swept away ! 

In conclusion Lord Lyttelton says. — We are 
threatened with a winter of strikes, and lock- 
outs, starvation and rick- burning. The reference is 
to the disasterous times of 1830 and thereabouts. 
Now what was the measure which, according to 
the general and I believe the correct opinion, did 
more than any other direct agency to ameliorate 
that state of things? The answer is instructive : a 
new and stringent poor-law.” 

Ireland has produced the latest thing in strikes. 
The inhabitants of Nenagh and the railway com- 
pany of those parts have resolved to strike against 
the price of gas, and to use oil lamps until the gas 
1 repents of its prices. 

The three members for Oxfordshire spoke at the 
Bicester agricultural dinner on Thursday, in accord- 
ance with their usual custom. Colonel North, in 
returning thanks for ‘‘The Army, Navy, and Auxi- 
liary Forces,” remarked that the greatest credit 
was due to Mr. Cardwell for having initiated the 
autumn manceuvres now going on. The country 
at large was at last opening its eyes to the fact 
that the British soldier was a man to be appreciated, 
and nothing had tended more to bring about this 
feeling than the autumn manceuvres. In a subse- 

vent s h Colonel North again defended Mr. 
ardwell. Fault had been found (he said) that 
Mr. Cardwell should have sanctioned the employ- 
ment of soldiers in gathering in the crops. He 
(Colonel North) took it that the first duty of any 
Government was to take care that the food of the 
people should be as much within their reach as 
possible, and although they might not interfere in 
any dispute between employer and employed, yet 
they had a right to step in, as Mr. Cardwell had 
done, and say, We cannot allow the bounties of 
heaven to be destroyed merely because of a dif- 
ference between em — and employed. There 
was no doubt that the poor agricultural labourers 
had been humbugged and deluded by a set of men 
who did not care two straws for their interest, and 
whose only object was to look out for themselves. 
The 22 intensified Bishop Ellicott’s figure of 
and 
who 


remarked that the best position for 
ve the working men ‘‘pernicious ad- 
vice” would be a duc or drowning in the 
nearest vi pond.” Mr. Henley on rising was 
received with vociferous cheering. It was im- 
possible, he said, not to feel that on every side, go 
where you would, into whatever company you 
would, everybody considered the nation at this 
moment in a very flourishing and prosperous state. 
At the same time, it was well to note the fact that 
everybody spoke of the circumstance in a sort of 
bated breath, as if it were not going to last. 
Another question to which he could not help 
making some allusion, was the question of labour. 
It was a matter none of us could be surprised to 
see turn up inthe way it had. When we saw coal- 
miners, ironstone miners, c ters, bricklayers, 
stonemasons, and lastly bakers, all at the same 
amusement, it was not to be expected that un- 
skilled labour would not be disturbed by the same 
kind of game. It was impossible not to feel the 
change that had taken place in less than his 
ifetime, in this respect, for, if his memory was not 
bad, some thirty or forty years ago a vast number 
of 8 were sent away at the public expense 
from Bicester because of the impossibility to, find 
work or provide a maintenance for them. Anyone 
who looked calmly and dispassionately at the case 
would see that matters were best arranged between 
masters and men without any foreign interference. 
Mr. Cartwright agreed with Mr. Henley in depre- 
cating foreign interference between the farmers and 
their men, and advocated the introduction of the 
co-operative principle into agriculture. 


yn 


THE HIGH PRICE OF PROVISIONS. 


On Sunday morning a largely attended meet- 
ng was held on C 42 — Mr. P. 
Johnson in the chair — to consider the cause 
and remedy of the present high price of the 
necessaries of life. The meeting was held under 
the auspices of the London Patriotic Society. The 
chairman, in opening the proceedings, referred 
especially to the game laws, which he con- 
tended were the cause of the present famine price 
of visions. He said the price of beef and 
mutton was enhanced by the turning of Scotland 
into a t deer forest and grouse preserve, as well 
as b multiplication of hares and rabbits, two 
or t of the last-named consuming as much as 
a sheep, and all that the wealthy, aristocratic 
might follow the profession of amateur 
ers, or, as they call themselves, sportsmen. 
Mr, Osborn and several other speakers addressed 
the assembly, and resolutions were ultimately 
adopted, affirming that the Land and Game Laws 
were two of the most prominent causes of the 
em high prices of provisions, and ought there- 
ore to be abolished, and pledging the meeting to 
aid the cause by every means in its power. 
here was another open-air gathering in Tra- 
falgar-square on Monday night, the object on 
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this occasion bei to demonstrate against | 
the high price of meat. The weather was 
wet, and the numbers who attended were small. 
Mr. Brighty, who moved the first resolution, 
contended that the real cause of the high 
price of meat was the restrictions placed upon 
the importation of foreign cattle. The 1,300 
inspectors who superintended the carrying out of 
those restrictions were, he asserted, influenced both 
in their appointment and decisions by home cattle- 
breeders. It was, the speaker argued, the duty of 
the Government to do one of two things, viz., 
either to reduce prices or to bring up wages to the 
same level. The resolution, which embodied the 
opinion expressed by the mover respecting the 
restrictions on the importation of foreign cattle, 
was carried unanimously. A second resolution, 
however, declared that the land and game laws 
were the principal cause of the present high price 
of provisions. his was also adopted, as were two 
other resolutions, one ‘‘ protesting against the 
neglect of our waste lands, and calling upon the 
Government to take immediate steps to employ all 
surplus labour in their proper cultivation”; and the 
other, appointing a deputation “ to wait upon the 
Premier to induce him to take up the whole subject 
without delay. 


OUTBREAK OF THE CATTLE PLAGUE IN 
YORKSHIRE, 


With respect to the outbreak of cattle-plague in 
Yorkshire, it appears, as far as the Privy Council 
are informed, that Mr. Berrimen, the owner of the 
cattle, bought them at Hunmanby market on the 
19th or 20th of August, and took them by road to 
his farm at Yapham, near Pocklington, where they 
arrived on W the 28th of August. Soon 
after their arrival some of the herd were found to 
have the foot-and-mouth disease, and were treated 
accordingly. On Wednesday, the 28th August, one 
of these animals was found to be dying, and others 
were seriously ill, but cattle-plague does not a 
to have been detected till Tuesday, the 3rd of Bap. 
tember; therefore, although the local authority 
took all the necessary steps for slaughter and 
isolation immediately upon the discovery of the 
disease, there is every reason to believe that it 
existed for at least a week without any steps being 
taken to prevent the infection spreading. It appears 
that one of the dead animals was found lying in a 
running stream, which, without doubt, increased 
the danger. The local authority, as soon as they 
received information, at once, in accordance with the 
powers entrusted to them, caused all the animals in 
the infected herd to be slaughtered—twenty-two in 
number—-and declared the farm at Yapham to be 
an infected place, together with a circuit of one 
mile from the field in which the infected cattle 
were. 

The Government have received intelligence of 
three outbreaks of rinde at Bridlington, in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire. In one of these cases 
the disease showed itself in a herd of fifteen cattle, 
belonging to Mr. Walter Gibson, of which twelve 
have been attacked by the disease. It appears 
that part of this herd was purchased at Hunmanby. 
It is also said that the cattle in two of Lieut.-Col. 
Prickett’s fields, and certain other places in the 
Bridlington district, have been attacked, and the 
places declared infected. 

The Lords of the Council, on Saturday evening, 

assed an order prohibiting the holding of markets, 
airs, &c., in the East Riding of Yorkshire, and in 
the city of York, except under licence of the Privy 
Council ; and also restricted all movement of cattle 
in that district, except by licence, the licence for 
movement from place to place containing, among 
other stringent provisions, a declaration that the 
cattle to be moved have not, for twenty-eight days’ 
previously, been in contact with any affected 
with cattle-plague. Their lordships in the same 
order gave power to all local authorities for prohi- 
biting fairs, markets, &., in their respective dis- 
tricts ; also for prohibiting wholly all movement of 
cattle into their districts, and the power for apply- 
ing similar provisions to those to be enforced in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire. 

A special meeting of the Home Cattle Defence 
Association was held on Monday, at which Mr. 
John Waller, speaking of the origin of the recent 
outbreak, severely censured the recent relaxation of 
the restrictions on the importation of foreign cattle, 
and said that within a month of the 4th of July, 
when the Privy Council revoked the orders in force 
— the — te of German cattle and sheep, 

ague-infecter 
fartlepool, and Hull. They might fairly ask what 

had become of some of these? Replying to a 
member of the committee, Mr. Waller said he was 
of opinion that forty infected cattle had left the 
* Of these some had been sent into 
Cheshire and Lancashire, four to Scotland, and 
three to York. 

————_—_—_—_—_——_—————_— 


THE HARVEST. 


In a letter to the Times, Mr. Mechi, of Tiptree 
Hall, Essex, says: - IJ am no alarmist, but I 
believe that we shall have to pay for foreign corn, 
in quantity and price, fifteen to twenty millions 
sterling more than in a good wheat season.” 

The past week, which with fine weather would 
have been the great harvesting week, proved most 
disastrous to the farmers in Cumberland. Oats, 
barley, and wheat which were standing in stook 
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animals arrived at Newcastle, | 


have been damaged. They are very soft, and in 
many instances have sprouted to an extraordinary 
extent. 

The Scotsman says the harvest in the northern 
part of the kingdom threatens to be the latest, and 
also perhaps the most unsatisfactory, that has been 
experienced since 1816. 

A letter from Dublin says :—‘‘ Grave apprehen- 

sions are entertained as to the result of the harvest 
in Ireland. The weather has been most unsuitable 
for harvest operations, owing to almost incessant 
rain. Saturday was a partial exception, and Sun- 
day was a fine autumn day, but as I write 
(Monday, 5 p.m.), rain is again falling. All 
accounts agree that, taking one crop with another, 
there would be an average yield, but the utmost 
difficulty is experienced in getting the cereals cut 
and gathered. Potatoes, it is generally agreed, 
have suffered more than in any year since the 
famine years; but the Farmer’s Gazette, a very 
careful authority, does not anticipate so extensive 
a failure of the crop as general report would indi- 
cate. All green crops are most luxuriant, and 
turnips especially, of which there is a large breadth, 
promise well and are unusually free from the 
ravages of the fly.” 

Potatoes are reported very extensively diseased, 
and prices for sound tubers are tightening. Dealers 
offer wholesale, 3s. 6d. for rounds, and 4s. 6d. for 
kidneys, per bushel of five stones ; retail, from Is. 
per stone. The Gardener's Magazine says :—‘‘ A 
comparison of seasons will show that we must look 
beyond the soil, the mode of preparing the sets, 
and the time and manner of planting, for the 
causes of the murrain. In the rainy and sunless 
summer of 1860 the potato crop failed to such an 
extent that it was a matter of difficulty to secure 
seed for the next season, and some of the most 
popular sorts were absolutely extinguished. When 
people ask, ‘Where are the fine blue and pink 
potatoes we used to think so much of twenty-five 
— ago? the proper answer is that they have 
deen annihilated by the murrain. The intensely 
hot and painfully dry seasons of 1868 and 1870 
were grand potato seasons; for disease was un- 
known, the tubers were of the finest quality, and 
the crop was everywhere heavier than, in conse- 
quence of long-continued drought, had been antici- 
pated. The potato famine in Ireland was the 
consequence of long-continued rains, with a tempe- 
rature below the average at the time the crops were 
ripening ; and in this changeable summer of 1872 
the heavy rains of July were the precursors of the 
destruction we are now lamenting. It cannot be 
doubted that the ultimate cause of potato disease 
is cosmical. The conditions out of which it 
originates are atmospheric, and the state of the 
atmosphere is always determined by the influence 
of the sun. The disease first appears in the latter 
part of July, or it may not appear until August or 
even September. It never attacks a crop in the 
early stage of growth, nor does it affect a crop 
re for lifting ; but it invariably occurs coinci- 
dently with the commencement of the ripeni 
process, and its ravages are usually proportionate 
to the deficiency of solar heat and cxcess of 
humidity and rainfall, as compared with the 
averages of good potato seasons. 


Sir Arthur Helps thinks that the great defect of 
preaching nowadays is, that the sermons appear 
to be built upon the supposition that the preacher 
is introducing Christianity for. the first time to the 
notice of his hearers. 

An Edrrriax Recorp or THE Exopvus. The 
Cologne Gazette publishes the subjoine 1: Doctor 
Eisenlohr, a Professor of the University of Heidel- 
berg and a learned Egyptian scholar, went to Eng- 
land a few months since to examine a 7 yrus found 
in a tomb by Mr. Harris, editor of the Hieroglyphical 
Standard. This is the finest, largest, best written, 
and best preserved of all that has hitherto been dis- 
covered in the country of the Pharaohs, forming a 
roll of 134 feet in length and 164 inches wide. It 
dates from the end r the reign of Rameses III. (the 
Rampsinit of Herodotus), and is thus more than 
3,000 years old. It contains most valuable informa- 
tion relative to the political and religious civilisation 
of Egypt at that distant period, and is written in 
hieratic characters, that is to say, amixture of hiero- 
glyphics and signs for letters and syllables. The 
text is an allocution from Rameses III., to his 
people and all the men on earth,” on the great deeds 
of his own reign and of those of his father ae a es | 
and graudfather Maneptah II. (Seti), acts which | 
brought to a term a period of religious evolution, 
highly important for the study of Biblical writings. 
Rameses himself recounts how he re-established t 
ancient Egyptian worship, rebuilt the temples, and 
endowed them with a munificence on the effects 
which he dwells largely. At the end of his address, 
the King enumerates his warlike exploits and all the 
services he had rendered to his people. There 
movement alluded to relates to the period of Moses, 
to the Monotheistic worship founded or restored b 
him, and comprises all the events ae bre Bee i | 
in the ruin of Menotheiom in Egypt and the exodus 
of the Jews. This papyrus is, consequently, of the 

e 


highest interest for the study of the Mosaic p 
legislation, and is eminently useful to 
co-ordinate, and confirm a great variety of details. 
Dr. Eisenlohr recently gave a lecture on this subject 
at Heidelberg, at a meeting of the Historico-Philo- 
sophical Society, and read a complete translation, 
made by himself, of the historical address of Rameses 
to his people. A report of the sitting has just been 


published by Hinrichs, of Leipsic.” 
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SUMMARY. 


THE meeting of the three Emperors at Berlin 
| comes opportunely at a time when there is so 
| ta dearth of news. The German monarch 
done his best to entertain his distinguished 
fétes, 


much in 

papers are in proclaiming that this 
perial gath ng is devoid of political 

meaning, and is only a manifestation of personal 

friendship; and the French Ambassador is said 

to have received the most sati assurances, 


and an icit statement from the Ozar that he 
would not on any consideration have come to 
Berlin to take part in an interview having any 


object hostile to France. In the intervals of 
— festivities 2 meee, eee, 
Andrassy, ve found but limited oppor- 
tunity of t counsel together. 5 
0 this brilliant assemblage of sovereigns and 
statesmen will disperse, and each Government 
is — a separate note explanatory of the 
event. 
About the time of the arrival of the Ozar and 
Kaiser at Berlin, Mr. Kinnaird, M. P., — 
in that capital with an address to Prince 


Bismarck from a number — En 1 yp eo nts, 
expressin t thy with his highness in 
the —9 con ict 7 hich he is engaged 
with the Vatican, and admiration of his patience, 
wisdom, perseverance, and ‘true liberality.” 
We should hardly have thought the last ex- 

ression suited to the circumstances. That 

rince Bismarck is acting with uncommon 
vigour in the matter, and that the influence of 
Ultramontanism is, as the signers of the address 
say, ‘‘disastrous,” may readily be conceded. 
But we doubt the policy of sending such an 
address from London to Berlin. The Prince 
acts not from any regard to religious liberty, 
or objection to ecclesiastical authority, but 
from motives of State policy. He has expelled 
the Jesuits by means of a law which savours of 
persecution. Englishmen had better be silent 
and neutral in such a matter, and we are glad 
to find that the signatures of many well-known 
Nonconformists are not appended to this 
address. 

Our correspondent in America, in describing 
in detail the principal features of the Presiden- 
tial campaign in America, speaks of Mr. 
Greeley’s prospects as less promising than has 
been the case, and of his candidature as being 
1 obnoxious to the mercantile classes in 

ew York. Maine has given a decided majori 
ssional, as well 
publican candi- 


for General Grant in its Con 
as its State elections—all the 
dates in both cases being chosen, while the 
election of the Governor, Mr. Perham, shows a 
gain to the party of 5,000 votes since the last 
election. General Dix, a popular and respec- 
table politician, is the Republican candidate for 
the governorship of New York, but it is ex- 
pected that the Irish vote will give his Demo- 
cratic rival a majority. The supporters of 
General Grant profess their ability to win, 
even if New York and Pennsylvania are lost to 
them. 

On Friday an election will take place at 
Preston to supply the vacancy created by the 
death of one of the Conservative members, and 
the Flint Boroughs will shortly have to choose 
a new representative in place of Sir John Han- 
mer, the new r. In the latter case all sec- 
tions of Liberals are so united in support of Sir 
Robert Ounliffe—who is ready to vote for the 
Burials Bill and the re of the 25th clause of 
the Education Act, but not at present to 
support disestablishment—that it is doubtful 
whether there will be a contest. At 
Preston the Conservatives have generally been 
in a majority, but the Roman Catholics, on 


some unexplained und, have to 
support the Libe candidate, and it is 
thought their vote will turn the scale. What 

The nomination took place 


is the quid pro quo? 
N — without any excitement, and there is 
reason to believe that the election in this usually 
turbulent borough will to the end be con- 
ducted so quietly as to give fresh value to 
the Ballot Act of last session. 


The other domestic news of the week is not 
cheering. An outbreak of the cattle-plague in 
at least two places in East Yorkshire has ex- 
cited much alarm — agriculturalists, but 
the stringent measures of the Privy Council in 
the infected district may perhaps stamp out this 
fatal disease before it —— The conflict 
between the master und operative bakers in 
London still goes on, with less probability, 
however, of a strike of journeymen so general 
as to leave the metropolis without its usual 
supply of bread. In the colliery districts the 
miners are absolutely masters of the 
situation.” Thus in the midland district 
a strike of 20,000 men is threatened unless the 
masters advance them wages, which have been 
advancing for some years, another ten per cent. 
With their increased earnings and short hours of 
labour, the colliers can hardly claim popular 
sympathy. We must bid farewell to any hopes 
of a fall in the price of fuel. Indeed, the enor- 
mous price of coal, owing greatly to the exor- 
bitant demands of the miners, is greatly 
affecting the steam-shipping trade, and making 
our cotton manufacture in Lancashire a very 
precarious occupation. 


THE IMPERIAL MEETING AT BERLIN. 


THE Ozar of Russia and the Kaiser of Austria 
have by this time very nearly brought to a 
close their visit to their Imperial kinsman, 
William of Germany. If they have not quitted 
Berlin by the end o 2 they will take their 
departure to-morrow. e entertainments of 
Emperors do not strike one as being either very 
attractive or very satisfying to the personages 
they are intended to honour. They — 2 
the most part, of mili festivities which must 
be regarded as somewhat de trop by those whose 
whole life is intimately associated with army 


spectacles or army ievements. Probably, 
no ceremonious pleasure could be invented 


8 


— — 


which would 


give to either of the Emperors the 
slightest touc 


of enjoyment beyond what they 
daily derive from their high position. This, 
however, is their own affair. They will have 
regarded the late series of /étes and entertain- 
ments at Berlin as somewhat of a draft 
upon their patience and time. It  cer- 
tainly was not with a view to them 
that the Imperial meeting was conceived 
or carried into effect. Underneath the 
glare of dinners, garden-parties, torchlight 
processions, military reviews, and sham fights, 
which, no doubt, chiefly riveted the attention of 
the people who were admitted to participate in 
them, it is supposed, not without good and 
sufficient reason, that some serious political 
object has been forwarded, and that Prince 
Bismarck has made them a screen behind which 
to initiate certain ideas of his relating to the 
future safety of his country. 


There is little, if any, ground for supposing 
that the meeting of the Emperors was planned 
with any view to concerted aggression upon the 
rights of their neighbours. It happens that 
military aggression would be just now singularly 
inconvenient to any one of them. It is some- 
what doubtful, indeed, if the Three Powers 
could unite in drawing up any instrument which 
would describe the conditions of a mutually de- 
fensive alliance between them. The political 

of the business which Prince Bismarck 
esired to transact at Berlin was, no doubt, 
transacted, if at all, far more indirectly and 
informally than any of the magnificent State 
ceremonies with which the Emperor William 
showed his respect to his Imperial guests. It 
was at one time that a Conference 
would held, and that each of the assembled 
potentates, attended by his Chancellor, would 
solemnly meet in a kind of diplomatic meeting, 
that they might discuss a European policy with 
as much freedom as the nature of the case 
would admit of. But this intention, if it was 
ever entertained, was abandoned within a few 
hours of its haying been announced. And now 
we are assured—but, 2 on no better 
authority than before that the three Govern- 
ments will probably issue a Circular Note, 
neither collective nor identical, setting forth the 
pacifio nature of the meeting. The probability 
is that Prince Bismarck hardly ex to 
carry on international negotiations under the 
external guise of protracted and varied mili- 
tary festivities. 

He may, however, have been willing to take 
his chance of what he might find himself able 
to effect in any rey — during the stay 
of the Ozar and the Kaiser at the Prussian 
capital. We should think it more likely that 
he was anxious to impress France with the 
notion that if the new German Confederation 
should be assailed by her in a war of revenge, 
Germany will not be without powerful friends 
whom it would be difficult to engage as allies 
against her. The German Chancellor never 
despises a moral force, and would always prefer 
to have it with him rather than against him. 
He may fairly suppose that the people of the 
French Republic will all the sooner learn 
to abandon their purpose of revenge, 
for seeing that Germany is on excellent terms 
with both Russia and Austria. The meeting, 
therefore, was, no doubt, intended to strengthen 
the pacific tendencies of the European Powers, 
This is what has been sedulously given out 
concerning it, and, in the main, we take it to 
be true. ere will, perhaps, have been quiet 
but intimate conversation between Prince Bis- 
marck and each of the other Chancellors in 
regard to certain phases of politics specially 
interesting to the Powers represented; but, it 
is very doubtful, and, asit appears to us, highly 
improbable that ‘any conclusions should have 
been formulated between them on any question 
whatever. 


It should not, however, be assumed that, 
even in the event of any understanding having 
been arrived at by the three Sovereigns touch- 
ing the policy most convenient to themselves in 
regard to the future of Europe, they have auto- 
cratic power to give effect to their designs. It 
is impossible for them to act, to any serious 
extent, in these matters without taking into 
account the will of their respective peoples. 
We do not say that they might not give enor- 
mous jmpetus towards the maintenance of peace. 
But that is chiefly because the mainte- 
nance of peace is felt to be in accordance 
with the most important national interests of 
all parties. Whether, therefore, we regard 
these potentates as able or unable to give effect 
to their own combinations, and whether those 
combinations are with a view to a pacific polic 
or otherwise, we may pretty confidently cheris 
the conviction that the future destinies of 
European States will be, in the main, decided 
rather by the spirit and purpose of their respec- 
tive populations, than by crowned heads and 
Imperial Chancellors. 
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THE VERDICT OF THE GENEVA 
TRIBUNAL. 


ALTHOUGH some days must necessarily elapse 
before we are in possession of the toxt of the 
judgment which the Arbitrators at Geneva will 
pronounce on Saturday next, it is no secret that 
they have decided that England.has been guilty 
of neglect in the performance of her neutral 
duties to the United States. The precise nature 
and extent of that culpability is a matter which 
need concern us very iittlo at the present 
moment. It is sufficient to know that the 
verdict has gone against us on the cardinal 
2 of our liability for the depredations of 
the Alabama and perhaps of one or more of her 
sister cruisers. Did anybody ever suppose that 
the inquiry at Geneva would be attended by 
any other result’ From the outset there could 
hardly be a doubt that the functions of the 
tribunal would mainly be to assess, on some 
equitable principle, the damages sustained by the 
nited States. Since the unhappy controversy 
began we have all along argued that a strong 
prim4 facie case was made out against us—our 
Government indeed had ample warning of the 
consequences of their acts. One of the most 
impressive of the many impressive speeches 
which the late Mr. Cobden delivered towards 
the close of his life foreshadowed the very 
demands which have since been made upon us, 
and which are now virtually settled for ever by 
the decision at Geneva. Had we chosen to profit 
by his counsel we might have — all 
the dangers of the last ten years; but it was 
destined to be otherwise. Lord Palmerston 
and his colleagues embraced the theory that the 
American Union was at an end; and even Mr. 
Gladstone described the efforts of the Northern 
States to crush the slaveholders’ rebellion as 
a hopeless and destructive enterprise.” It 
was no doubt very desirable that every miti- 
ting plea should be put forward in our be- 
alf—that proper stress should be laid upon the 
uncertainties of law, the illness of the Queen's 
Advocate, the want of legal evidence to enforce 
a conviction against the suspected vessels, and 
all the other points upon which Sir Roundell 
Palmer and Mr. A. Cohen have exhausted their 
legal acumen ; but it is idle to shut our eyes to 
the fact that the escape of the Alabama was 
primarily due to the sympathy which our 
governing classes openly and ostentatiously 
7 for the State which Jefferson Davis 
did not create. Let us frankly and with a good 
np accept the punishment justly provoked 
y a series of acts which admit neither of a 
legal nor of a moral defence. If Lords Pal- 
merston and Russell could have foreseen that 
the Southern ‘‘ bubble” would burst, we may 
rest assured that their perception of what was 
due to the American Government in the 
supreme crisis of its existence would have been 
matvellously quickened, and that if the 
Alabama claims had ever existed, they would 
have been of a most attenuated character. 


Having paid this tribute to historic truth, 
we may with the greater reason claim for 
the present Government the credit of havin 
exhibited a wise and just temper in all 
the proceedings connected with the Geneva 
Arbitration. But for this forbearance the 
indirect claims must have made shipwreck of 
the Washington Treaty; while the fact that 
they established those ex post facto rules of 
international law which the arbitrators were 
authorised to apply to the acts of which the 
Americans complained, reflected still greater 


credit upon their patriotic moderation. They 
agreed that— 

A neutral Government is bound—First, to use 
diligence to 


1 the fitting out, arming, or 
equipping within its jurisdiction, of any vessel which 
it has reasonable ground to believe is intended to 
cruise or to carry on war against a Power with which 
it is at peace ; and also to use like diligence to prevent 
the departure from its jurisdiction of any vessel 
intended to cruise or to carry on war as above, such 
vessel having been specially adapted, in whole or in 
part, within such jurisdiction, to warlike use. 

Secondly, not to permit or suffer either belligerents 
to make use of its ports or waters as the base of naval 
operations against the other, or for the purpose of the 
renewal or augmentation of military supplies or arms, 
or the recruitment of men, 

Thirdly, to exercise due diligence in its own ports 
and waters, and, as to all persons within its jurisdic- 
tion, to prevent any violation of the foregoing obliga- 
tions and duties, 

When Her Majesty’s Government not only 
accepted the rules, but agreed to apply them 
re tively, they virtually consented that 
the Geneva Tribunal should give a verdict 
— them on the main issue. And when 
the extreme stringency of these rules is taken 
into account, it is matter for surprise that our 
liability should be estimated at the moderate 
sum of from two to three millions sterling. We 
may congratulate ourselves upon the lightness 
of the penalty, as compared with the exorbi- 
tant claims which have been put forward; 


while, on the other hand, the amount is sub- 
stantial enough to be regarded by the Americans 
as some solace for that feeling of injury which 
has long rankled in their breasts. We will, how- 
ever, do them the justice to believe that they will 
derive their greatest sense of satisfaction, not 


from the payment of a pecuniary indemnity, 
but from the fact that the tribunal has pro- 
nounced their complaints to be well-founded. 
Their vindication, in fact, is complete ; although 
we think they will be the first to admit that 
England, by consenting that her acts should be 
judged by rules of international law, which 
were expressly formulated for the 2 has 
exhibited a praiseworthy desire to lift the con- 
troversy out of the region of technicalities, and 
to be bound by a consideration for principles 
which, at the time, were only obscurely under- 
stood and imperfectly acted upon. 

It would have been a great misfortune if the 
arbitration had gone in favour of this country 
if the principle had been affirmed that neither 
in the case of the Alabama, nor in that of 
tne Florida, nor in that of the Shenan- 
doah, had we violated either of the rules which 
the two countries have agreed to invest with 
the sanctions of international law. If we take 
the case of the Alabama, we find not only that 
she was allowed to escape from Liverpool 
eight days after evidence which admittedly 
established the fact that she was intended 
to be a Confederate vessel of war had 
been placed in Lord Russell’s hands, but 
also that she remained two nights and a day at 
Moelfra Bay, on the coast of Anglesea, without 
any attempt being made to stop her; and that, 
although she repeatedly recruited in British 
ports, she was yet allowed to pursue her career 
of piracy without interruption. This slight 
outline of the history of the Alabama gives the 
most imperfect idea of the assistance which 
Great Britain rendered to the Confederates in 
connection with that one ship; but it may be 
regarded as a self-evident proposition that if 
the Arbitrators had decided that such assistance 
was not inconsistent with the obligations of 
international law, we should one day have 
bitterly deplored the laxity from which we 
derived a temporary advantage. The new rules 
by which we have been condemned will be to us 
a guarantee of security for the future, and a 
pledge that no Alabamas will ever prey upon 
our commerce. 

The Geneva Arbitration has rendered a 
service to civilisation extending far beyond 
the limits of the two nations, or of the time 
and generation in which we live. Even 
according to the views of worldly politicians 
the Alabama difficulty might have been much 
more legitimately made a casus belli than the 
wretched disputes which culminated in the 

hastly tragedy of the Franco-German war. 

here were all the elements of another such a 


t y in the Alabama imbroglio, except that 
bot 2 retained their common sense and 
considered it better to talk than to fight. The 


Geneva Arbitration is a triumph of intellect 
over brute force—of civil virtue over those 
cruel instincts which men worship under the 
name of martial glory. The lesson may be lost 
upon the bedizened men-slayers who are now 
disporting themselves in all the pride and pom 

of the military profession at Berlin ; but it will 
not be lost upon any really thoughtful or 
rg man in either the Old or the New 

orld. 


DEAR MEAT. 


THE outbreak of the cattle-plague in York- 
shire adds another to the other causes of the 
enhanced cost of meat. Possibly this highly 
infectious disease may be stamped out, though, 
as there have been two outbreaks within a few 
days, that hope is feebly supported. But even 
if the — 4 of the Privy Council and the 
energy of the local authorities should succeed, 
the continuance of the restrictions upon the 
importation of foreign cattle, and still more, 
the difficulty of bringing beasts to market when 
this contagion is in the air, will tend for some 
time to increase the present high prices of meat. 
Graziers were never more tantalised. The pas- 
tures have rarely been so luxuriant, or fodder 
more abundant. But the foot-and-mouth 
disease is enervating our flocks and herds, which 
were beginning to multiply and increase after 
the last visitation of the rinderpest. The 
farmer fears to bring his cattle to market, and 
at local fairs, as at Barnet last week, the show 
of animals is very meagre. 

Thus it is that at the end of the summer we 
are witnessing frequent popular demonstrations 
against high prices, in which those who lately 
secured higher wages are not backward in 
taking part. In some places it has taken the 
form of resolutions to abstain awhile from animal 
food, which may, in due time, produce an effect 


on the markets. In others the movement is 


a. 


directed inst the Game Laws and other 
artificial hindrances to the increase of food 
supplies. There is no doubt that the working 
classes are quite prepared to support oo 
for a sweeping reform of the present land tenure 
system and the removal of all hindrances to the 
free cultivation of the soil. When it is con- 
tinually proclaimed at the open-air meetings 
that the poor are to starve that the rich may 
hunt and shoot,“ we may find in the iteration 
of such sentiments, however extravagant, a 
serious reason for anxiety. If the price of meat 
continues to rise, these ominous utterances will 
be made with increasing, even savage intensity, 
and the land tenure question will become the 
— of the day, to the consternation of 
those who deemed that the conflict on this sub- 
ject would not arrive in their time. It ig of no 
use to denounce the new agitation as being the 
work of professional agitators ; it is rather the 
spontaneous ebullition of working-class feeling, 
insignificant, perhaps, at present, but destined 
apparently to assume formidable proportions, 
unless the present state of the fo -market 
undergoes a change for the better. 

Our working men are in general sensible 
enough to perceive that the present high pricos 
are not the result of a butchers’ monopoly. 
The retailers of meat are at their wits’ end to 
meet the exigency which has arisen. In many 
places they have partially closed their shops, 
and obtain only limited supplies from market. 
It is different in London. In districts like 
Lambeth, Clerkenwell, and Whitechapel prices 
are comparatively low, but the joints are 
smaller in size, and the quality of the meat for 
sale is remarkably deteriorated. Although his 
wages have been increased, the artisan finds 
them insufficient to obtain the same vr of 
food which he could procure wit er 
earnings a few monthsago. Everything seems 
to have risen in price to an extent far exceeding 
the average rise in wages. 


But how is an increased food supply to be 
obtained? We may, by the proper utilisation 
of sewage, largely increase the meat-producing 
capabilities of our existing pasturage, and even, 
by the fertilisation of soils now barren, extend 
the ac of our grazing lands; but all this is 
a work of time. Lord Derby, indeed, seems to 
think that should the wages of agricultural 
labour continue to rise, there is a probability of 
the farmers sowing their corntields with grass ; 
but such a result is not probable so long as 
wheat maintains its — price, and the 
chances of rearing, free from disease, a moderate 
sized flock or herd are so precarious. If the 
farmers find the price of labour rising too high 
for them, they will have recourse to labour- 
saving machines on a far more extended scale 
than at preseat. Therefore, we need not antici- 

te that the agricultural strikes will indirectly 

ead to an increased home-supply of meat. If 
we glance at the continent, we find precisel 
the same causes in full operation, and wit 
the same results. If continental countries 
export hither their cattle and sheep, it is not 
that they have a surplus of animal food, but 
because we, being one of the wealthiest nations 
in the world, An afford to pay a better price 
than any other people. But, for the moment, 
the continental source of supply is virtuall 
closed to us by the recent Order in Council. 
A demand for the removal of those restrictions 
forms part of the new cheap food movement. 
But, if those restrictions be removed, what is 
to prevent the importation of diseased cattle ? 
Even the watchful vigilance of the Privy 
Council has not availed to keep out the dreadful 
rinderpest. For some time to come, therefore, 
we must regard supplies from the Contincnt as 
unavailable. 

South America at one time seemed likely to 
become a great depot for the supply of animal 
food, but the evil reputation of ‘‘ jerked beef” 
did much to damage its position in the market. 
However, large quantities of tinned meats are 
now once more coming from its plains, which 
command a fair price; but the quality of the 
meat is tly inferior to that from Australia, 
and until this drawback is overcome, the quan- 
tity of South American meat in the market, 
although large, will not be sufficient to affect 
prices. The imports of bacon, ham, and salt 
pork from the United States have enormously 
increased, and have done much to meet the 
deficiency occasioned by the scarcity of 
fresh meat. Probably the consumption 
of salt provisions among the labourin 

oor was never greater than at the presen 

ime. Should vegetables, especially potatoes, 
however, continue to rise in price, there is a 
danger that new forms of disease, of a scor- 
butic character, may arise among the habitual 
consumers of cured meats. All this is givin 

increased importance to the Australian mea 
trade, which is rapidly assuming enormoug 
dimensions. There are indications on every 


side that meat-preserying is likely to become 
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one of the great colonial industries, and one 
which will do more than anything else to bring 
down the price of fresh meat. But, although the 
prejudice against the use of tinned meat is dying 
away, the masses do not as yet take kindly bo it. 
At the metropolitan meetings it is scarcely men- 
tioned, save in half contemptuous terms. But 
what ifthe London butchers take to retailing 
it? In that case the result would be 
2 shown in the exhaustion of the 

now in this country. People will 
not go the r to buy their dinner; they 
will go to butcher. So long as meat was 
cheap and customers plentiful, the butcher re- 
fused to have anything to do with colonial beef 
and mutton; but now that customers are few 
and profits scarce, he begins to think he might 
do worse than sell tinned meat. At Newcastle 
some butchers have tried the experiment with 
great success. Unquestionably, if the butchers 
once fairly take to the retailing of Australian 
beef and mutton, the present difficulties arising 
from short supplies will be, to a great extent, 
met. In the meantime, it is clear that for some 
time to come we shall need all the meat, fresh 
or preserved, that is procurable at home or 
abroad, if we would avert famine prices and 
the serious ey) or which invariably fol- 
low a scarcity of food 


HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 
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September 9, 1872. 

Here is an extract from the Times about the 
Preston election, which so remarkably confirms 
what I endeavoured to say a week or two ago, 
that I cannot help reproducing it :—‘‘ The advocates 
of special schemes are very busy, promising help to 
that side which will favour them, and by implica- 
tion opposition to those who reject their ideas. 
The Anti-Contagious Diseases Act people have this 
week had a large meeting. Last night the Per- 
missive Bill supporters had a large gathering in the 
Corn Exchange. The women’s right advocates are 
in the field; so are the anti-vaccinators.” The 
position of Major German, the Liberal candidate, 
cannot be very enviable. He desires to get into 
Parliament, and his only chance lies in blunting the 
edge of the opposition of as many sects as possible. 
I know nothing of him—whether he be honest or 
dishonest—but one thing is clear, that in a borough 
like Preston, where parties are evenly divided, a 
Liberal candidate with strong opinions upon any 
subject which vitally interests people, is pro tanto 
disqualified, and that the temptation to the pro- 
fession of a poor, mean, colourless creed, is very 
great. Years ago the temptation did not exist. 
For a century or more the Liberal party had an 
arrear of reforms to bring up, and had a desperate 
struggle to achieve them. They were of sufficient 
importance to extinguish minor differences of 
opinion. The first Reform Bill, the abolition of the 
Corn Laws, the disestablishment ofjthe Irish Church, 
were such great measures that all Liberal electors 
felt themselves justified in voting Wr any man who 
would support the Government in carrying them. 
But the leaders of the Liberal party have come to 
the end of their programme. They do not mean 
even to give us law reform, and the natural conse- 
quence is that the Liberal candidate finds it very 
hard to justify his existence. I frankly avow that 
if I were a Permissive man, for example, I should feel 
that my hobby was of more importance than a mere 
vague personal attachment to Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Goschen, and Mr. Bruce, and should vote 
accordingly. The Tichborne claimant is counselling 
his friends to vote for nobody who does not believe 
in him, and something may be said even for such 
advice. Untila new Liberal party shall arise strong 
with some new aspiration, nothing but personal re- 
presentation can prevent the invasion of slow, stupid, 
meaningless parliamentary mediocrity. The fog is 
coming even now, and will gradually spread itself 
over every sharp outline and every spot of sunshine 


‘wrapping the House of Commons in a uniform level 


obscurity. 

The strain which has been put upon the news- 
creating department of the daily papers may in 
some measure be estimated from the inordinate 


expansion of the police reports, and the history of 


those blessed Manduvres, without which the daily 
sub- editor must have been driven to utter despair. 
The story of the Mancuvres, although it fills such 
a large space, is not, I imagine, deeply studied. 
There is not much that is attractive to the non- 
professional ordinary reader in the descriptions of 
sham battles, upon the issue of which nothing 
depends ; and, moreover, we all of us are haunted 
with a suspicion that these correspondents who 
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manceuvres than those of the opposing forces, and 
do not really possess the profound knowledge of 
the art of war which they assume. For my own 
part, the speeches of Mr. Holker, Q.C., forming the 
continuation to one which I have already noticed, 
have appeared to be the most amusing reading of the 
week. Judging from the constant reference to 
Mr. Miall, he must be a great bugbear of Preston 
Conservatism, and it is very satisfactory to find 
that he is so. Mr. Holker’s reasons for resisting 
the disestablishment of the English Church are 
that this country ought to be avowedly a Christian 
country, and it cannot be avowedly a Christian 
country unless the altar is reared in the land, and 
that altar is the altar of the established religion.“ 
Thoroughly characteristic of a Parliamentary lawyer 
is such a sentence as that. ‘‘ Rearing the altar, is 
just the phrase which he would be likely to 
appropriate, aud the exquisite series of jumps by 
which we arrive at a conclusion in favour of Esta- 
blishment, from the presumption that the country 
should be avowedly Christian, betrays the jury 
advocate whose object is to beguile a dozen average 
householders into a verdict, without much scruple 
as to the means by which the trick was to be 
accomplished. But Mr. Holker, Q.C., is astute 
enough to know that he must not depend upon 
Church votes alone. There are Wesleyan Metho- 
dists in Preston, many of whom generally go with 
the Tory, and so Mr. Holker, Q.C., discreetly 
‘* hedged a trifle, as follows :—‘‘It is not for me 
to say that I think the established religion of this 
country ought to have a monopoly. I do not ask 
you to believe that the established religion is a 
better religion than any other ; that those who are 
priests in that religion and disciples of that religion 
work more consistently or more earnestly than 
disciples of other religions. I know it is not so. 
I know perfectly well that the members of all 
religious bodies in this country work with equal 
zeal, and are equally good servants of the Master 
whom they serve; but nevertheless I think—I speak 
as a politician now, and not as a religionist—it is a 
good thing to have an established religion, and to 
let it go forth among the nations of the world that 
England is a Christian country, has a Christian 
faith, and professes it.” It is clear that religion as 
well as politics is one of the things into which Mr. 
Holker, Q.C., never looked until driven thereto 
by Preston exigencies, and he has not got up the 
religion yuite so well even as the politics. It is 
doubtful whether any really religious person in 
Preston will apprové the doctrine that the members 
of all religious bsdies in this country are equally 
good servants of their Master—Jews, Unitarians, 
Ritualists, Evangelicals, Calvinistic Methodists, and 
the rest. Certainly the bigots will not approve it, 
and if the utterances of Mr. Holker, Q.C., attract 
any attention whatever in Preston he will find he 
has made a mess of it. But the probability is that 
they attract no attention. It is more than likely 
that the very persons who cheer him, see through 
him thoroughly, and laugh at him. It is a hollow 
farce, which they know to be a hollow farce, but 
for a variety of reasons it suits their purposes to 
sanction it. 


To turn to a more congenial subject. Most 
Londoners who are fond of the country know that 
just where the great chalk rampart ten miles south 
of London dips down into the clay basin in which 
the city stands, there bursts up a series of springs. 
They are most frequent between Croydon on the 
east and Ewell on the west, and the wanderer 
in those regions at night, when everything 


is quiet, hears the sound of waters continu- 
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ally. The chalk downs are a great natural 
reservoir for the rain, which sinks down until it 
reaches the level of the clay, and then it breaks 
out. Nothing can be more beautiful than these 
natural tountains. There is one by the dusty high 
road at Ewell which is really a miracle of purity, 
and the ordinary human being, ungifted with poetic 
powers of expression, looking down into it, feels 
that he has no words which will fit it, and that it is 
a sight transcendent, like a mountain, music, or the 
sea. The symbolism of the thing is infinite. 
Coming from such a depth, its temperature does not 
vary like that of surface waters. It does not freeze 
in winter, and is cold in summer. Coming from 
such a depth, too, it never fails. In Carshalton, 
about midway between Ewell and Croydon, a num- 
ber of springs unite, which spread out into lovely 
ponds, and form the head-waters of the river 
Wandle. Mr. Ruskin noticed them in one of his 
books, and tried to rouse the people who lived 


round about to do something to keep them in order. 
And in truth, at the time he wrote, their condition 


was deplorable. They were used as cesspools ; and 


write so much are rather writing their own | the living immaculate stream, almost at the very 


| 
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moment of its birth, was contaminated and feuled 
with unnameable filth. It was absolute suffering 
to a sensitive person to see it so treated; it was 
like the ruin of childhood. Happily the sewage 
has now been diverted; but one of the ponds 
remaining in a very neglected state, Mr. Ruskin 
has determined to restore it at hrs own expense. It 
has been lined with flints, paved with seashore 
pebbles, fenced from the intrusion of cattle; at once 
protected and developed. It is not yet finished, 
but when it is complete it will be a worthy and 
characteristic monument to Mr. Ruskin’s memory. 
C. 


MEN AND THINGS IN AMERICA. 
(By a Cosmopolitan.) 
THE QUADRENNIAL CONFLICT. 


The bitterness, ferocity, and wild enthusiasm of 
the struggle for the Presidency increases daily. 
An influential journal declares that never before 
has there been so much lying and unscrupulousness 
as in this contest. 

As I have said in a previous letter, I have re- 
cently been on a tour through a number of States. 
The great interest of the campaign centres in New 
York and Pennsylvania. The Grant party claim 
that they can elect their candidate without either 
New York or Pennsylvania, and the Greeleyites 
have plumed themselves greatly on their ability to 
carry both these States. As far as I can judge, 
however, I think that the result is doubtful, and 
that the parties are pretty evenly divided. Taking 
the whole Union into account, I should consider 
Grant’s chances at present far ahead of Greeley’s. 
Uncle Horace himself, in a private letter written 
with his usual indiscretion, and which in some way 
got into the papers, has acknowledged that his 
chances are not good in the North. In the South 
he will get the white votes, and Grant will poll the 
negroes. In the West, Grant has, on the whole, 
the preponderating advantage. 

The political profligacy, too, that obtains in 
America, has been shown in two curious and start- 
ling exhibitions of corruption in high places. 
Judge Settle, the chairman of the Philadelphia 
Convention which renominated Grant, was proved 
guilty of bribery during the North Carolina elec- 
tion, and the chairman of the Democratic Conven- 
tion, Mr. Doolittle, has been proved to have done 
too much in the way of selling his political influence 
to private adventurers who went into cotton specu- 
lations during the rebellion. The Democratic papers 
abuse Settle, and are silent about Doolittle. The 
Republican press is down on Doolittle, but omits 
to notice Settle’s little mistakes—in being found 
out. That is all to be expected ina Republican 
country. As De Tocqueville said, elective Govern- 
ments are peculiarly liable to corruption. That 
being so, why trouble about it? Let political 
nature follow its ordinary course. 

While many Republicans have gone over to 
Greeley, it is probable that more Democrats have 
transferred themselves to Grant. It must also be 
noted that while the Republicans are a unit for 
Grant, there are a strong body of original Demo- 
crats who decline to depart from the old standard 
for either Grant or Greeley. These Simon Pure 
Democrats are going to have a convention of their 
own at Louisville in September. Ex-Governor 
Wise, of Virginia, is of this party, which will, it is 
said, propose Charles O’Conor as their candidate 
for President. Mr. O’Conor is the foremost mem- 
ber of the American Bar, a man of the highest 
character, and as pure in politics as he is sincere in 
his Democratic faith. If he is brought into the 
field he will greatly damage Greeley’s chances, and 
will proportionably benefit Grant. [This convention 
has been held, and nominated Mr. O’Conor for 
President, and Mr. C. F. Adams for Vice-President. 
Both declined, and the convention adjourned 
without making any new nominations, intending to 
run O’Conor and Adams as candidates, in spite of 
their refusal. ] 


The great strength of General Grant lies in the 
confidence with which he has inspired business 
men. The merchants, bankers, and tradesmen 
support him because they say he is a safe man. 
On the other hand, Greeley’s vagaries have been 50 
extraordinary all through his career, that every- 
body regards him as like the Irishman who never 
opened his mouth without putting his foot in it.” 
Commerce and trade are shy of such a President. 
Wall-street is afraid of him. One of the greatest 
merchant princes in New York, A. T. Stewart, a 
man of renown all over the world, has declared 
that Greeley’s election would be ‘‘a national 
calamity.” | 

Democratic papers describe Grant as a drunkard, 
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a roué, and a corrupt bribe-taker. Yet it is singular 
to observe the unanimity with which the religious 
press, headed by the mighty Jndependent, support 
him. The endorsement of the religious papers 
counts for more here than it would in England, and 
hence Greeley has powerful influences to contend 
with in a quarter which most of all is likely to fight 
him strenuously and persistently. Grant has also 
a vast constituency of disbanded soldiery. The 
men who followed him to victory at Richmond are 
hopeful that they will follow him to victory at 
Washington. These veterans of war are exceed- 
ingly bitter against Greeley, because, they say, he 
made the war by writing up the lawfulness of 
secession, and then taking care to avoid all personal 
danger. The fact that he ostentatiously bailed 
Jeff. Davis gives him no favour among the ex- 
soldiers. They say that it was a little game” 
for electioneering purposes, in view of present 
events. 

Whatever may be said of Grant and Greeley, 
there can be no question as to the superiority of the 
Republican Vice-Presidential candidate, Henry 
Wilson, to Gratz Brown, the Democratic nominee. 
Emphatically a self-raised man, Mr. Wilson has 
lived a long life of philanthropy and usefulness, 
while as to his competitor—least said the better. 

The Albany Argus has an original mode of 
attacking Grant and Wilson. The Argus says they 
both bear false names. It asserts that Grant’s 
name is Hiram Ulysses and not Ulysses S. Grant, 
and that Henry Wilson is in reality Jeremiah 
Colbaith. If Mr. Wilson was indeed once afflicted 
with such appellatives as Jeremiah and Colbaith, 
he surely acted wisely in legally getting rid of 
them. It was, however, as Ulysses S. Grant that 
the President won his fame, and it was as Henry 
Wilson that the future Vice-Fresident earned his 
honourable reputation. There seems, therefore, 
something spiteful and hypocritical about the 
Argus's moralising remarks on the sin of aliases. 
It would appear as though the Greeleyites were 
hard up for arguments. 

While there is but little to admire in Horace 
Greeley’s present position, it would be unfair not 
to observe that in the Southern States particularly 
he has supporters who are animated by the 
noblest motives. These men, impoverished by the 
war—their farms destroyed and slaves freed—are 
desirous of accepting the situation. But they seek 
deliverance from the horde of bloodsuckers who 
at the close of the rebellion fastened on the very 
vitals of the South. I do not wonder that Grant 
is unpopular among the whites of the Southern 
States, for I have myself witnessed the rapacity 
and villany of the Government officials in some of 
those States. The Freedmen’s Bureau, for instance— 
an institution good in its conception and design, 
and generously supported in England—was adroitly 
used by politicians to buy negro votes; and worse than 
that, the funds entrusted to the agents of the Bureau 
were frequently embezzled. I could point to men 
high in position who made their fortunes out of 
that little spec” called the Freedmen’s Bureau. 
Groaning under the Grant despotism, and yet yearn- 
ing for peace, the South holds out her hand to 
Sumner and Greeley in evidence of her desire for a 
re-establishment of the old fraternity. The gentle- 
men who support Greeley in the South must not be 
confounded with the Tammany mob who will vote 
his ticket in the North. But even now the South 
would, I am persuaded, prefer Grant to Greeley if 
the former would make a clean sweep of all the 
wretches who, under the shadow of his name, are 
robbing the people. A high-minded son of the 
Chivalry said to me—‘‘ Grant is really a better man 
than Greeley, but Grant’s agents in the South are 
—the devil.” This cannot be gainsaid. 

The South has had to forgive Greeley much. At 
first he encouraged secession—‘‘ Let our wayward 
sisters go!” Afterwards he infused a bitterness 
and malignity into the Northern mind exceeding 
* anything I know of, except Nana Sahib's hounding 

on of the Sepoys during the Indian mutiny. Again, 
Mr. Greeley wrote about the Confederates words 
that ought to make every friend of humanity 
blush :— 


But nevertheless we mean to conquer them—not 
merely to defeat, but to conquer, to subjugate them— 
and we shall do this the most mercifully the more 
speedily wo do it. But when the rebellious traitors are 
overwhelmed in the field, and scattered like leaves 
before an angry wind, it must not be to return to 
peaceful and contented homes. They must find 
poverty at their firesides, and see privation in the 
anxious eyes of mothers and the rags of children. 


He also urged that the war should be one of extermi- 
nation — 
The le, whose Constitution and Union is at 


stake, will tolerate in their rulers anything necessary to 
preserve them. They will forgive them for doing 


almost any act tending to this end. But they will not 


excuse them for hesitation, timidity, blunderin 
especially for doing or not doing anything through fear 
of hurting, or despoiling, or even exterminating Southern 
traitors. 


How intense must be the anxiety of the South 
for harmony and peace, when such extravagant, not 
to say wicked, utterances as these are condoned ! 

Events may change before the election, but at 
present a poll would return Grant with a good 
majority. Before November something may occur 
to alter everything. Politics here are always see- 
sawing, and no man can tell what a day may bring 
forth. Nevertheless, Greeleyism, whether victorious 
or defeated, will fulfil a useful mission. Greeley 
out of the question, his party will do good. 
Greeleyites are now as anxious as the Grantites to 
get negro votes. Hence our African brother is 
steadily advancing to the full enjoyment of his 
rights. 

There can be no doubt that the Presidential 
election is altogether an insufferable nuisance— 
injurious to public morals, religion, industry, trade, 
and commerce. No good comes of it; but the net 
result is that we in England, under a republican 
monarchy, have ‘‘a purer press and more fearless 
public men.“ Relying on our incorruptible Fourth 
Estate, and the unimpeachable virtue of our public 
men, we may watch the diseases of American 
politics with thankfulness that we are spared their 
endurance. Let us reform, but not overturn ! 

Mr. Greeley comes before his fellow-citizens as 
the champion of the ‘‘one term” principle in 
regard to the duration of Presidential service. It 
is characteristic of the man that until it suited his 


purpose he never saw the advantages of the one 
term” policy. In 1867 he said in the Tribune? 


We do earnestly believe that General Grant's four 
ears will serve to efface all the ugly scars left by our 
late fratricidal war; but if not, we ll have to insist 
on his serving a second term, and that will certainly see 
the good work completed. 
Was there ever a greater political weathercock ? 

Frederick Douglass has mary friends in England, 
and this is what he has said on the two candi- 
dates :— 

I can say of President Grant this, that I know of no 
r man in this country, in whose presence I 
eel more at home and ease than that of the calm, 
steady, modest, and unassuming man who now sits in 
the idential chair. I want General Grant to be 
President four years longer, because he is accessible to 
the poor man, the rich, the white, or the black—to all, 
without regard to colour or race, religion or nationality. 
He is a man. If I ever met a good, honest, true 
man, it is in the person of Ul 8. Grant. He 
respects the rights of the black race, especially so 
because their rights are menaced. He does not love 
the black any more than ordinary men do; but he has 
a keen sense of justice, a keen feeling of fatherly pro- 
tection and care. He is a man of but few words, but 
those few tell me that under his wing, more than under 
the wing of Horace Greeley, or under any other candi- 
date that the Democrats will support, will the coloured 
man be safe. 


As an old member of the London Emancipation 
Society, I think my former colleagues can have no 
difficulty in deciding whom they ought to sympa- 
thise with in this struggle. On the one side is 
Grant—supported by Garrison, Phillips, Fred 
Douglass, Wilson, and the old abolitionists. On 


the other — Greeley, with Charles Sumner, ed 


fretful and bitter critic of England, who invented 
the absurd claims for ‘‘indirect damages,” and a 
crowd of political jackals, wanting to swoop down 
on office. 


Norte. — You will have observed that the Greeley 
jubilations on the North Carolina election were 
thrown away. Grant had a great victory in that 
State. Don't put your trust in —telegrams. 


— — —— — 


CUTTINGS FROM AMERICAN NEWS- 
PAPERS. 


It is stated that J. G. Bennett bequeathed 
250,000 dollars to the building fund of the great 
cathedral on Fifth Avenue, New York. 

The Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, the eminent 
—— reacher of Live I, says the New York 
Independent, arrived in this city last Sunday morn- 
ing. He was expected on the previous day, and 
appointments had been made for him to preach 
three times on Sunday. Two of these appointments 
he fulfilled by preaching for Dr. Aree in this 
city, on Sunday afternoon, and for Dr. Pentecost, 
in Brooklyn, Sunday evening. Mr. Brown has a 
wide reputation in his own and the other denomi- 
nations in this country, and he will have during 
his stay abundant evidence of the close fellowshi 
which binds together the Christians of the Ol 
World and the New. 

An observation of our watering-places and other 
summer resorts (says the Christian Union) shows 
always an immense 2 1 of women over 
men. The scarcity of beaux is a proverb. Where 
are the husbands and fathers and brothers of all 
these ladies? The answer is plain enough: they 
are at work. The class of men who have leisure to 
be idle all summer long, or for any considerable 


— 
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before the eye. 
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part of it, hardly‘ exists in America. With the 
women it is very different. In the poorer classes, 
of course, both men and women find scarcely any 
intermission of toil. But with the American 
family of moderate wealth, it seems to be the 
pretty general rule that through the hot weather 
„mother“ and ‘the girls” should be off in the 
country, while Paterfamilias and John stick to the 
office or the store. It strikes us that society is so 
arranged that the American young lady has a 
pretty easy time of it compared with her prother. 

The editor of the same paper makes a note of a 
remarkable and gratifying invitation :—In one family 
celebration are to be included the arrival of Mrs. 
Orphany Teeple, of Woodbury, Conn., at her 100th 
birthday ; and the fiftieth wedding anniversary of 
her son and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Bradford 
J. Hull. This sounds like a romance; but the 
veritable cards of invitation are before us for 
September I7th. It is announced that five 
oC are expected to meet at the old home. 

„golden wedding ” indeed! We doubt if its 
like has been seen since the days of the patriarchs. 
May peace and joy be with all that gather there ! 

HE FUNERAL OF THE LATE Dk. LowELt Mason 
took place at Orange, N.J., on Thursday of last 
week, and was an occasion of peculiarly solemn 
interest. The services were conduc by his 
postor, Rev. George B. Bacon, D.D., and included 
singing by a select choir of eminent vocalists from 
New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and Newark. 
The procession to the grave was very long. Dr. 
Mason leaves several sons, of whom Henry is the 
senior partner of the celebrated organ manufacturing 
firm of Mason and Hamlin, in Boston, and resides 
in Brooklyn; William is an eminent pianist and 
successful teacher of that instrument in New York ; 
and Daniel G. and Lowell (if we recall the names 
aright) compose the musical publishing house of 
Mason Brothers in the same city.—Boston Congre- 
gationalist. 

Tue Rev. W. M. Ponsnown, M. A., the 2 
dent of the Wesleyan Conference of Canada, a 
rather alarming adventure rn his recent visit 
to the province of Manitoba. In company with 
several ministerial and lay friends, he embarked at 
Farnia on board the steamer Manitoba, for Duluth. 
When crossing Lake Superior, in a dense fog, the 
vessel struck upon a rock a short distance from 
Michi tan Island. Soon there was fifty or sixty 
feet of water in the stern of the ship, but the bow 
was right ashore—the spot where the vessel had 
run aground bein W where there was a 
fissure in the rock. This, en —— the 
vessel from going to pieces. r ing two 
days on the om the passengers uk were 
taken on board by the ship Cumberland, the Mani - 
toba being taken into shallow water, where she 
~ ily sank. Mr. Punshon spent one day at 

uluth, and then proceeded on his journey. 

THe CHINESE IN AMERICA.—A new working- 
class movement is reported from the United States. 
The men employed at the great iron works and 
manufactories in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, have 
had a demonstration to denounce the introduetion 
of cheap labour from China, and the meeting agreed 
to support no candidate for office who is not in 
sympathy with its views. It is daily becoming 
more certain that the ‘‘Heathen Chinee” is 


destined to a remarkable career in the New World. 


He is not only willing to work for half the wages 
demanded by an Irishman or a negro, but he is a 
hard worker into the bargain, and there is prac- 
tically ‘‘no end” of him, in point of supply. In 
spite of all opposition he has overrun the Pacific 
States, where several inferior branches of trade 
have been abandoned to him, and it would seem 
from the Pittsburg movement that he now 
threatens to invade the wealthy and 7 
East—with effects upon the labour market that 
may well inspire the highly-paid artisans with 
anxiety. 

Quincy AND THE Abbaus Famitty.—No New 
England view compasses more objects grateful to 
the eye than that from Wollaston Heights ; few, if 
any, more objects memorable in history. The 
scenes from Holyoke or the White Mountains may 
awaken feelings of sublimity, yet they fail to delight 
and instruct like the picturesque view here sp 
The suburbs of Boston are de- 
lightful, on whichever side we view them ; but from 
these pure and elevated grounds the aspect is pecu- 
Karly enchanting. On the east, — far away 
in the distance, lie villages, hamlets, farms, and 
forests, beautifully interspersed ; while directly in 
front, to the north, is spread out the ma ficent 
harbour, with its many islands bristling wit forts, 
lighthouses, and public bdildings, past which glide 
the immense fleet of sail, constantly departing and 
returning from the shores of every nation. Farther 
to the west loom up Dorchester and Boston. 
Looking down almost at your feet, at the 
east, over a beautiful, cultivated lawn, the eye 


discovers, half-concealed amid the foliage, 
several venerable mansions. Among these, 
the most worthy of note is the brel-roof 


dwelling, built and once occupied by John Adams, 
and later by his illustrious son, John Quincy 
Adams. This estate is now occupied by the Hon. 
Charles Francis Adams, a grandson of the builder, 
and is retained in its original form almost intact ; 
especially the sundry barns, granary, and sheds, 
which show the marks of age too visibly to be 
ornamental elsewhere than in this ancient town. 
John Adams was famous for his purchases of real 
estate, and at his death was owner, in company 
with John Quincy Adams, of a considerable portion 
of the best sites in the town, including President's 
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Hill and Mount Wollaston. To these lands his 
descendants have held with the Adams tenacity. ”’ 
repelling many an enterprise which, if allowed a 
foothold, would have added to the beauty and 
wealth of thetown. The Conservative character of 
the family, and the desire to maintain its identity, 
is seen in the will of John Quincy Adams, giving 
tothe oldest grandson the beautiful Mount Wollaston, 
so famous in Puritan history, on condition of his 


erecting on its summit a mansion of given 


form and cost. This mansion Colonel John Quincy 
Adams is this season erecting on the site of Mor- 
ton’s Maypole, which so annoyed the Puritan 
ancestry of the region. Last season the summit 
of President’s Hill was occupied by a stately edifice, 
built by Colonel Charles Francis Adams, jun., 
another grandson of the old man eloquent.” 
Thus these magnificent acres are sure against a 
occupancy for at least another gene- 
The Adams family have ever been noted 
regularity. in personal habits, industry, and 
ty, bordering on parsimony even, po espe- 
cially for detailed plans looking to the future dis- 
position of their estates. Thus John Adams gave 
in his will the income of certain lands in the town 
for the erection and my of an academy. Some 
death, the conditions of 


ration. 
for 


of the famous signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the needle-shaped spire of which is 
clearly visible from the. spot where we are 
＋ Just beneath this spot, to the north, 
is the famous Quincy Farm of some 300 acres. At 
park of elms, and half 
are the mansion and barns of 
Hon. Josiah Quincy, once the summer residence of 
his father, the late President of Harvard College. 
The Quincys, unlike the Adamses, have been ever 
noted me ny, with living enterprises, as 
Quincy in Boston, and su railroads 
hich have added so much to the wealth of New 
will testify. The present occupant is here 


the of his days as a true gentle- 
demonstrating the important fact that 
ilk may be produced and e remunerative, 


Sailors’ Home adjoining, have shared 
and uragement from this same 
Som years ago, 


source. e the pop: 

rue 
avenues, prepara to 5 i 

spot a residence for business ae — the city who 


would appreciate the pure and picturesque. 
against cheap structures and a miscellaneous 
8 have so far precluded whatever mi 
„% objectionable to purity and refinement. No 
liquor shops or any other nuisance, can, by the 
terms of the deeds, be built here. A fine Baptist 
church is being erected, and the land for a Congre- 
gational, has n selected, both on sites which 
command views beautiful almost beyond expression. 
Every ag poy be made to give a moral and 
religious bias growing community, alread 
numbering more than eighty fine — Tag and 
oe Pg nr a 5 some 
— 4. V. S., in oston ega- 
tiona list. * 


DR. CARPENTER’S ADDRESS. 
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é has ken 
of as ‘‘theological in its tone throughout, — — 
elsewhere been imputed to him that it was intended 
as an attack 2 the gps of Professors 
Tyndall and Huxley. The president writes in 


reply :— 

“Now nothing was further from my intention than 
either to give a theological turn to my address, or 
to make any attack upon the philosophy of my two 
valued friends, whom I believe to be, in regard to 
most, if not all, of the philosophical questions I 
have treated, at one with me. ä 

** But I did set myself to combat a mode of thought 
on scientific yy which I know to be very pre- 
valent among -educated scientific men, who 
have never studied the constitution and working of 
their own minds, and which has been carried out 
most fully by a certain school of (so-called) nature- 

in Germany. Of the tenets of this 
school, a small work by Dr. Buchner, entitled 
‘Kraft und Stoff ’—Force and Matter—which has 
run th many editions, and has been trans- 
lated into may be considered an exponent. 
These tenets are (I write from recollection, not 
having the book at hand) somewhat as follows :— 

1. That we know, and can know, nothing of the 
external, save matter, and the laws of matter. 

2. That these ‘laws’ are fixed, unchangeable, 
A That . tl 

90 ere is consequently no necessity for a 
God, since nature can do very well without * 

4. That if there be a He is limited in His 
action—just as man is—by the ‘laws of mattér,’ 
which He can no more control than man can; 
and that He is, therefore, in his relation to nature, 
only a higher kind of man. 

Now my object was to show: 

1. That what we call ‘laws of nature’ are 
simply our own expressions of the orderly sequence 
which we discern in the phenomena of the uni- 
verse ; and that as all the history of science shows 
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how erroneous these have been in the past, so we 
have no right to assume our present conceptions of 
that sequence to be either universally or neces- 
sarily true. 

„That these so-called ‘laws’ are of two kinds—- 
one set being mere generalisations of phenomena, 
of which Kepler’s ‘Law of Planetary Motion,’ or 
the ‘ Laws of Chemical Combination ’ are examples ; 
whilst another set express the conditions of action 
of a force, of which the existence is, or may be, 
made known to us by the direct and immediate evi- 
dence of our own consciousness, our cognition of 
matter being indirectly formed through the medium 
of force. 3 

3. That ‘laws’ of the first kind (which we may 
for convenience term phenomena) do not really ex- 

lain or account for anything whatever. Nothing 
is more common than to hear scientific men speak- 
ing of such laws as governing phenomena,’ or of a 
phenomenon being ‘explained,’ when it is found 
to be consistent with some one of such laws; 
though the fact is that the law is a law, merely 
because it is a generalised expression of a certain 
group of phenomena; and to say that any new 

henomenon is ‘explained’ by its being shown to 
be in conformity to a ‘law,’ is merely to say (as 
Professor Clifford well put it in his lecture) that a 
thing previously unknown is ‘explained’ by 
showing it to be like something previously known. 

4. That, on the other hand, every ‘law’ of the 
second kind (which we may distinguish as dyna- 
mical) is based on the fundamental conception of a 
force or power ; so that if the existence of such a 
force (as that of gravity or electricity) be admitted, 
and the conditions of its action may be accurately 
stated, then the law which expresses them may 
be said to ‘govern’ the phenomenon; and any 

henomenon which can be shown to be necessanly 
ucible from it may be said to be ‘explained,’ 
so far as science can explainit. But the utmost 
that science can positively do, as I stated towards 
the conclusion of my address, is to demonstrate the 
unity of the power of which the phenomena of 
nature are the diversified manifestations, and to 
trace the continuity of its action through the vast 
series of ages that have been occupied in the evolu- 
tion of the universe. 

5. I expressed the opinion that science points to 
(though at present I should be far from saying that 
it demonstrates) the origination of all power in 
mind; and this is the only point in my whole 
address which has any direct theological ing. 
When metaphysicians, shaking off the bugbear of 
materialism, will honestly and courageously study 
the phenomena of the mind of a man in their 
relation to those of his body, I believe that they 
will find in that relation their best arguments for 
the presence of infinite mind in univ nature. 

Now, the only expression I have ever met with 
in our own of the Philosophy which (as I 
have said) worships the oider of nature as itself a 
God, wag uttered by Miss Martineau in her bock 
on Man's Nature and Development,’ which she 
produced some twenty years ago in conjunction 
with Mr. Atkinson ot having the k at 
hand, I cannot cite any e from it; but I 
well remember the „. of its argument 
(putting aside mesmerism, phrenology, &.) to have 
been that whereas mankind formerly believed the 
phenomena of nature to be expressions of the will 
of a personal God, modern science, by reducing 
eve ing to ‘laws,’ had given a sufficient ex- 
planation ‘ of these phenomena, and made it quite 
— for man to seek any further account of 

em. 

This is precisely Dr. Biichner’s position; and it 
seems to me a legitimate inference from the very preva- 
lent assumption (which is sanctioned by the language 
of some of our ablest writers), that the 80. —28 
of nature govern the phenomena of which they 
they are only generalised expressions. I have been 
protesting against this language for the last quarter 
of a century; and as I know that Dr. Buchner's 
views are extensively hed among the younger 
thinkers of Germany and France, and have reason 
to fear their extension to this country, I thought it 
well to take the opportunity which has been recently 
afforded me of — the attention of both scientific 
men and of the general public to what I consider 
the true function of man as the scientific interpreter 
of nature. It was not because I had anything to 
say on this subject that would be new either to men 
of science or to theologians, who have already gone 
through a like course of thought with myself, but 
because I hoped to lead some to think upon it who 
have never t 717 so before, and to help others to 
a clearer view of it than they might have themselves 
ro ey" that I — 4 as a topic of * — 

so far as 1 have the opportunity of judgi 
my hope is being fully — 1 


THE NEW DEVELOPMENT OF JAPAN, 


An interesting article in Blackwood brings out 
the main features of the t changes which are 
going on in Japan. It begins with the observation 
that Japan has a written history stretching unin- 
terruptedly over 2,532 years. Its sovereigns have 
formed one unbroken dynasty since 660 B.c. Its 
first ruler was contemporary with Nebuchadnezzar. 
Its present emperor is the 122nd of his race. Four 
years have sufficed to bring the government from 
the anarchy consequent upon a revolution which 
changed everything to a forward state of organisa- 
tion. A budget for the current year—a carefully- 
calculated, serious budget—has just been prepared, 
or the first time in the history of Japan, for 1872. 


Total of receipts, 12, 229,53 1“.; total of expendi- 


ture, 11,420,385/. ; surplus, 809,146/. It must not, 
however, be forgotten that Japan is considerab] 
in debt; she owes altogether 27,412,000/. After 
finance the most important question is education. 
Public primary schools are increasing rapidly, espe- 
cially in the towns ; but the movement is far more 
marked in the western provinces and on the coast 
than in the interior. Private schools are more 
abundant still ; and as anybody can establish them, 
subject to a permission which is always granted, 
they spring up with facility wherever they are 
wanted. As yet there are no statistics on the 
subject ; neither facts nor figures can be quoted ; 
but the opinion in Japan is that, if the movement 
continues healthily, every man and woman of the 
next generation will, probably, know how to read 
and write. Newspapers and local printing-presses 
are multiplying. The books which are most read 
are those which recount the history, the manners, 
and the internal condition of other countries. All 
kinds of learning are absorbed, and even arithmetic 
is beginning to be generally taught. In order to 
facilitate the acquirement of foreign languages, the 
Government has brought out several — and 
has sent, at its own expense, a large number of 
students to America and Europe. Even ladies are 
now added to the list, for an ex- princess and her 
companion landed at Marseilles three months ago, 
put on chignons, French gowns, and bonnets (all 
which they wore marvellously well), and are at 
this moment hard at work in England learning 
ammar. The army is on the French model, wears 
French uniforms, and is instructed by a military 
mission, composed of sixteen of the best officers 
and sub-officers which the French War Office 
could select. It includes 70,200 men on the stand- 
ing establishment, not counting the Mikado’s body- 
guard, which is composed of 8,312 carefully- 
selected soldiers. The navy shows nineteen vessels 
of various classes. The population of the Japanese 
Islands (of which there are in all 3,801) amounted, 
according to last year’s census, to 32,866,161. On 
their return home (says the writer of the article in 
Blackwood) the members of the embassy will set to 
work to put in practice the lessons which they may 
learn here, by adopting on a still larger scale than 
hitherto measures calculated to develop their people 
morally, intellectually, and commercially. 


We learn from the Avenir National that the 
Japanese Government has published three decrees, 
which are erally understood to be the precur- 
sors of still more important measures. The first 
two are intended to improve the position of 
foreigners, who have always stood under peculiar 
disadvan in that country. The grand library 
of the ex-Tycoon, containing 100,000 volumes, is 
thrown open to the public without distinction of 
race or nationality, and all those natives who have 
foreigners in their service are required to pay their 
w in Japanese money, and not in Mexican 
— as they have hitherto done, to the loss of 
the employed. The third concerns itself with 
ecclesiastical matters, and the priests are now autho- 
rised to select what food they please for their 
nourishment, to marry, and to dress themselves as 
they like. We may, before long, learn many useful 
lessons from Japan, and our missionaries return 
with as many truths as they brought. 


Tux Lonpon Water Surrrx.— Dr. Frankland 
reports that the water supplied by the London 
companies during August was for the most part 
clear and transparent. Taking unity to represent 
the amount of organic impurity in a given volume 
of the Kent Company’s water, the proportional 

uantity in an equal volume of water supplied by 
the other metropolitan companies was—New River, 
19; East London, 34; West Middlesex and Grand 
Junction, 3°7 ; Chelsea, 39; Southwark, 40; and 
Lambeth, 4 1. The evidence of previous sewage 
contamination in the Kent Company’s water ma 
be safely disregarded on account of the great dept 
of the chalk springs and wells from which the 
water is drawn, and the small quantity of organic 
matter which it contains. 


Day.Licut FirEworks.—The Japanese have fire - 
works made expressly to be let off by daylight. The 
following description of them is taken from an 
account of a recent festival in the Yokohama 
Herald :—*‘ The second day was occupied with ex- 
hibitions of the ingenious daylight fireworks, of the 
manufacture of which the Japanese appear to be the 
sole masters. As usual, these consisted mostly of 
bombs, which, exploding high in the air, discharged 
sometimes various coloured jets of smoke, and some- 
times closely-folded packages of wire and paper, 
which unfolded into parachutes of great bulk and 
symmetrical design. They were sometimes fish, 
which swam leisurely through the atmosphere to 
the ground ; or snakes, which writhed themselves 
away over the tree-tops ; or great birds, which 
hovered kite-like and motionless for an incredibly 
long time. Occasionally they took the shape of 
cottages, temples, human beings, magnified crests 
of Daimios, trees and flowers—almost anything 
which a lively imagination could suggest. The 
smoke figures, however, were the most amusing. 
One of the most frequently attempted was a cuttle- 
fish, with a body of thick, fuliginous black, and 
arms of lighter hues. Of course, the illusion was 
very brief, the wind not allowing the smoke to 
remain undisturbed for more than a few seconds ; 
but while it lasted it was perfect,” 
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Fiteruture. 


— 
THOUGHTS FOR THE TES.“ 


The name of Hugh Reginald Haweis is 
becoming well and favourably known. Both 
as author and preacher he has won a good 
report. A loving and reverent disciple of that 

at master in our modern Israel, Frederick 
enison Maurice, he has adopted a different 
method to that of his master, while teaching 
substantially the same truths. Maurice's great 
mistake was this—that he was jor ever pouring 
new wine into the old skins, new and broader 
views of truth into the old formulas; and thus 
not only straining the old formulas till they 
cracked, but also creating an impression of sub- 
tlety and insincerity, although himself the most 
sincere and 2 of men. Mr. Haweis avoids 
that error. e finds new skins for the new 
wine, and even for the o/d wine. It is his aim 
to state the essentials of the Christian Faith, 
the truths most surely and commonly believed 
in the Church from the beginning until now, 
in forms acceptable to the modern ear because 
in harmony with the most recent conceptions of 
critical and natural science. For this endea- 
vour he will no doubt be called in question by 
many who defer to ‘‘the voice of antiquity,” 
and who seem to attach even greater weight to 
the teaching of the Fathers than to that of 
the Apostles. But in his defence he may plead 
the highest authority, and the most ancient of 
all—that, viz., of the very Founder of the Faith. 
For no scholar who is familiar with the Talmud 
as well as with the Greek Testament can doubt 
that He who taught men truth as they were 
able to bear it, and who, without a parable 
„ spake not unto them, adopted his mode and 
form of teaching from the usage of the Syna- 
gogue: that is to say, our Lord Himself fell in 
with the intellectual methods of his time, and 
presented the truth in forms which accorded 
with the mental conditions and habits of those 
whom He addressed. He spake not as the 
‘* Scribes,” indeed, for they were for ever com- 
menting on the words of their ‘‘ fathers,” and 
2 to their voice of autiquity ; and yet 
He di as the Scribes, in that He 
5. things in parables and proverbs 

as we find in their recorded utterances. 

Are we, then, to speak in proverbs and para- 
bles? No; that would be to follow Him in the 
letter, but not in the spirit. The principle we 
derive from his example is, that, so far as we 
can, we are to set forth the truth in the forms 
of our own age—to give men the truths 
of religion in the very methods to which 
they are accustomed, and through which 
they have received truth of other kinds. 
This principle “we constantly violate. To a 

neration steeped in scientific methods of 
thought, we offer creeds and theologies which 
do not touch it at any vital point. To men 
devoted to physical science, and the method by 
which they have made the largest discoveries 
of scientific truth and the happiest applications 
of it, we offer—metu-physics. And what meta- 
= The subtle, fine-drawn, intangible 

istinctions aud conceptions of half-Orientalized 
Greek minds, strained through the somewhat 
coarse sieve of the Latin intellect, and then 
recast by the great doctors of the Reformation 
to many of whom the subtleties of the early 
fathers were Greek indeed ! 

It is high time that we fell back on the more 
ancient and simple method, and sought to give 
men truth in forms which, because in harmony 
with their intellectual habits, they will be able 
to receive. And the great morit of Mr. Haweis's 
book is—that it contains a sincere and earnest 
attempt to bring the leading truths of the 
Christian Faith into accord with the modern 
scientific habits of thought. We wish we could 
say that this volume is such an attempt, in- 
stead of that it contains it. But the fact is that 
there are two books in the volume, or the stuff 
for two. It contains discourses that aim at 
working out a theology which, while it harmo- 
nizes with the most recent discoveries and 
theories of science, shall also be a true 
Gospel—good news of a Father and Saviour in 
heaven. But with these discourses others aro 
mtermixed, which, though valuable, aro on a 
wholly different plane. Indeed, owing, we 
fear, to the fact that he is working at far too 
rapid and exhausting a pace, Mr. Haweis seems 
to find it impossible to produce a homogeneous 
book. His striking AM able work on Music 
and Morals,” much of which is written in a 
high strain and shews unusual lite power, 
is deformed by a few chapters poor both in 
theme and in execution. And, in like manner, 
Thoughts for the Times” is injured by the 


insertion of sermons, or, as he prefers 


* Thoughts for the Times. By the Rev, H. R 
HAWIs, M. A. (London: Henry S. King and Co.) 


to call them, addresses, which, though 
commonly good in themselves, have little 
or no connection with his leading theme. 
Had he given us less, he had given 
more. And, indeed, we must be allowed to 
express a hope that he will yet deliberately and 
carefully work out the theme of the more theo- 
logical sermons contained in this volume. As 
they stand, they are most valuable and sugges- 
tive, full of freshness, power, gory hey 
can hardly fail to lead sceptical and inquiring 
minds nearer to the truth as it is in Jesus. 
But, as might be expected of extemporaneous 
addresses printed from shorthand reports, 
they are at times crude and incomplete. Of 
nothing does the Church of the present vst 4 
stand more in need than of a theology whic 
shall be a gospel, not only to men of science, 
but to the myriads whom they influence. And 
this want we believe Mr. Haweis could supply 
were he to devote himself to the task, and to 
give us his best thoughts in well-weighed 
sentences. He has singular freshness and 
receptivity of mind, a wide acquaintance with 
the writers in whom the scientific and sceptical 
spirit is most pronounced, great powers of 
direct speech and popular illustration, and a 
passionate and devout love of truth. By these 
qualifications he seems marked out for the 
service of so presenting the Faith of Christ as 
that it may carry conviction and peace to the 
questioning and perturbed hearts of many who 
cannot see the Gospel for the theologies behind 
which it is concealed. And we cannot but 
hope that, leaving other tasks to other men, he 
will address himself to this great and honourable 
service. 

How well fitted he is for it we will endea- 
vour to indicate by giving a brief abstract of 
his argument on the idea of God, only begging 
our readers to remember that our abstract must 
be but as the bare skeleton to the living and 
breathing form. But, first, take this brief 
extract, as shewing the broad generous spirit 
in which the whole book is conceived. 


All churches upon earth are in one sense divinely 
ordained, in another sense none are ; the spirit in them 
is divine, the form is simply human. here is no 
divinely appoiated order for the Church. Apostolical 
succession, if real, would be of no value. An Episcopal 
Church is not a divine, but a human, institution ; the 
Church of EKogland is no more divine than any other 
body of Christians governed in any other way. All sects 
are divine just in proportion as they make men better: 
that is what Christ’s church exists for, and that is 
what the sects profess to do, and actually in a 
measure do accomplish.” 

Of course Mr. Haweis prefers, and says that 
he prefers the Episcopal and even the State 
Church to any other; but the passage we have 
cited will sufficiently prove to our readers that 
he airs no priestly pretensions, that he assumes 
no arrogant superiority, that he can deal fairly 
and generously with those who differ from him. 
And this fair and generous spirit is indispensable 
in a man who would speak, for the whole 
Church, to the whole world. 


With Herbert Spencer, as against Dr. Mansel, 
Mr. Haweis grounds the belief of God in the 
consciousness which transcends thought—the 
consciousness of a force or power, not strictly 
thinkable, but which both science and religion 
confess to exist. His argument and illustrations 
on this point are singularly effective; but we 
must pass them by to note 1 he answers the 
r „hat is God? The existence of 

as the Creator and Ruler of the Universe 
being proved or assumed, we may fairly argue 
out a conception of Him from the laws which 
govern the material world and the history of 
man. In the material world science discovers a 
stream of tendency by which all things fulfil 
“the law of their being.“ Plants, animals, 
men do not grow and develope by chance, but 
according to fixedlaws. These laws—obedience 
to which brings health, and disobedience, 
disease—are not imposed by man on him- 
self, nor by the world on itself; they are im- 
posed by a superior authority. Science may call 
this power a stream of tendency”; Religion 
calls it God.“ But, again, when we study men 
and the history of man, we find a moral as well 
as a physical law. In all ages they have shewn 
a sense of right and wrong; they have recog- 
nized a moral standard—variable, indeed, yet 
ever 14 toward the right. They have not 
made this law themselves; notoriously they 
have been in constant rebellion aguinst it. It 
has asserted itself against them, visiting them 
with dreadful penalties so often as they have 
sunk into wrongdoing. There is, then, a power 
in the world that makes for righteousness : and 
this power we call God. Moreover, we find in 
ourselves a power of sympathy—affections such 
as friendship, love, self-sacrifice. These we 
recognize as our divinest qualities; these and 
their like are the salt of the human story. 
Whence do we derive them save from Him who 
made us? In God, then, there must be a love, 


a friendship, a power of self-sacrifice like our 


own, yet transcending our own. Thus, there- 
fore, by scientific deductions we rise to a con- 
ception of God as the vital Force of the material 
universe, as the Power that makes for righteous- 
ness throughout the human story, and as the 
ultimate Source of all the goodness and love we 
find in ourselves and our kind. 

This conception of God Mr. Haweis not only 
states but defonds against the various objeo- 
tions men of science have taken, or would be 
apt to take to it, and, in our judgment, 
amg pew J establishes it; while, at the same 
time, he states and defends it in forms which 
any man of moderate culture will instantly 
apprehend. 

From the idea of Goll” he proceeds to the 
person and work of Christ; the power and 
moral worth of the Christian Faith; the inspi- 
ration and teaching of the Bible; the doctrines 
of the Trinity and Original Sin, of Predestina- 
tion and the Church, of the Lord’s Day, and 
of Vicarious Sacrifice. On all these rudiments 
of the Faith he has much to say, to which not 
only the man of science, but also the devout 
believer will listen with interest, if only the 
„ believer bear in mind that Mr. Haweis is 
not stating his whole creed, but so much of it 
as the sceptic will be likely to receive when it is 
put before him in a reasonable and persuasive 
way. Here and there a fair exception may be 
taken, not to the preacher’s method, but to his 
use of it. For example, much more might be 
said, and needs to be said, on the Person of 
Christ than Mr. Haweis has said. Once admit 
that God is, and that He is the source of all 
goodness, and we may frame an argument for 
the eternal sonship” of which even the 
logician and the philosopher will feel the force. 
As thus: God is the fountain of all Iness. 
But there is a goodness in trust, in obedience, 
in patience, as well as in trustworthiness, 
just rule, bounty. This goodness must be in 
God. Must there not, then, be jn the Divine 
Nature a Son who trusts, obeys, endures, no 
less than a Father who gives, commands, and 
is trusted? So again, Mr. Haweis would 
not have given up “predestination” as a 
hopeless puzzle, had he fully mastered the 
Biblical doctrine that the man is always elected 
for the good of the race, and the race for the 
good of the whole world. Election is taught in 
the Bible as well as in the Prayer-book; it 
pervades the Bible: we must have some reason- 
able conception of it if we are to accept the 
Bible as containing the Word of God. Nor 
would he, we are sure, have condemned the 
Hebrew prophets, even in a passing allusion, as 
% narrow,“ and “‘ eminently sectarian,” had he 
been more fully acquainted with them. That 
they were steeped in local and national feeling, 
unable to care for the welfare of men beyond 
Hebrew pale, is a mere vulgar error. They were 
among the most catholic of men; they invari- 
ably taught that God chose Israel for the good of 
the world at large; that He corrected men for 
their iniquities, in order that all nations—every 
one from its place, might worship Him; that 
His design was to cover the whole earth with 
His glory, and to draw all men into the free- 
dom mm peace of obedience to His will. 

But, whatever defects the book may at pro- 
sent exhibit, wo know no other volume so 
likely to be useful to the class to which it is 
mainly addressed. Mr. Haweis is so just and 
yet so generous in his tone, so modest in infer- 
ing conclusions from 8 which would 
fairly yield more than he claims of them, 80 
patient in meeting difficulties and objections, 
and withal so earnestly bent on finding and 
teaching the truth and on bringing the doubtful 
to the rest of faith, that we cannot but believe 
there is a blessing” in this book for many, and 
entreat him to make iteven a better book than 
it is. 


IS WATER BAPTISM A CHRISTIAN 
ORDINANCE ?* 


This little volume has lain too long neglected 
on our shelyes. We have never entered into the 
merits of the Baptismal controversy, nor do we 
intend to do so now. But Mr. Blackley deserves 
a candid hearing. As may be supposed, he 
recognises the validity of neither adult nor 
infant baptism as an express Divine injunction, 
He is by no means the first divino who has 
taken that view, but we doubt if any one 
else has ever in similar circumstances given 
so strong evidence of the sincerity of h's 
convictions. In order that ho might be at 
liberty to publish his views on the subject, Mr, 
Blackley resigned his preferment in the Anglican 
Church. On that ground alone he may lay 
claim to an attentive examination of the - 
ments on which his views are founded. It must 
be admitted that he exhibits a great ‘eal 
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of learning, and has taken infinite pains to 
establish his conclusion in accordance as he 
— with the strict interpretation of Sorip- 


Mr. Blackleyis not discouraged by the formid- 
able array of texts that may be cited against his 
theory, nor does he leap over all difficulties by 
adopting the broad — of Scripture inspira- 
tion which recognises only a few general Chris- 
tian principles as the guide of humanity. He 
sets himself the more serious task of giving a 
new interpretation to the injunctions bearing on 


ba At the outset, our author contends 
that the meaning of the commission given by 
Christ to the A es, as stated in tthew 


XXViii. 4 0 and — 1 4 15, is mis- 
apprehended. at command he regards as 
having no reference to the water-baptism which 
now prevails in Christendom, as having only a 
limited application. All nations,” or “ all the 
“creation,” applied only, it is argued b 
analogy, to Palestine; and the baptizing enjoin 
“was an apostolic work—an apostolic office— 
an office to be exercised by none but the 
“A * and it referred to their impart- 
ing the Holy Spirit in His miraculous power 
„(to those, or to some of those, whom they 
„made disciples) by laying their hands upon 
“them.” It is further contended by the 
author that none of the or Epistles 
contain any reference to water-baptism as a rite 
for ey Woes in the Christian 4. that 
none o apostles ever y immersed 
or sprinkled after the — given in 
ew; that St. Paul never refers to it as an 
institution or practised it; that water-bapti 
— 7 i the nth li 3828 — 
es a o age; an 0 
Christian religion „is a spiritual reality inde- 
* t of any rite or outward ceremony.” 
Such is the main drift of Mr. 1 
ment, which he es some eighty 
of critical examination of all of 
New Testament bearing on the subject; 
ing according to his own theory, and not 
without signs of inconsistent reasoning, those 
texts that obviously tell against it with great 


ä „ sincerity of purpose, if not to the 
of the er. 
The writer has undertaken a formidable task 


in endeavouring to give a new ame | to the 
numerous of Scripture which bear on 
the question of baptism. But unquestion- 


ably if he should succeed in producin 
a general conviction of the soundness o 


his conclusions, he will be the means of | th 


one of the test obstacles to the 


union of all who profess and call themselves 

istians. Whether or not his interpretation 
of the significance of the rite be correct, there 
is no dou 2 it has proved to be one of the 
most lexing questions of religious contro- 
versy. our author remarks—‘‘ Some have 


„stated that in and by the administration of 
„the rite of water-baptism is imparted 
to its subject; others that no is im- 
9 ; Others, that its subjects are only 
adult believers, and that there is no baptism 
MP a ve there is no ace we ood 8 
** infan ing is complete baptism ; others, 
„that infant eprfnklin sua be followed by 
‘* confirmation ; others that confirmation is not 
2 „ Mr. Blackley gets rid of the 
difficulty by throwing them all overboard, and 
like the Society of Friends, discards the out- 
ward rite ther. He takes the most direct 
means of enging a ceremony which, as 


more erally practised, is the strongest but- 
tress 2 throughout Christendom. 


MORE MAGAZINES. 


Both Fraser and Blackwood have articles this 
month on the present state of trade and the 
attitude of the working classes. Blackwood deals 
with it in lighter style, in a pa r entitled, 
‘* Glimpses of the Future,” in which, under an 
imagi picture of the year 1873, when the 
effects — mistakes have developed them- 
selyes, the writer shows what he regards as 
the inevitable consequences of the inflated 

ices induced by our excessive prepare, and 
fhe preposterous demands . y e working 
classes. The idea is worked out with consi- 
derable cleverness, and though, as might be ex- 
pected, there is considerable exaggeration, it 
cannot be questioned that the danger indicated 
is real enough, nor that the ten reps! of high 

ices is to reduce consumption, and ulti 

produce a reaction attended with a good deal 
of social disturbance and individual suffering. 
In Fraser, W. R. G.“ pictures with his usual 
vividness and power the perils to which society 
is exposed in consequence of its dependence on 
large bodies of workmen, now that the disposi- 
tion too ise strikes has become so prevalent. 
If our telegraph clerks or post-office officials 
struck, they would arrest the entire business of 


} 


the country; the railway goods porters have 
already given us a significant indication of the 
confusion and difficulty that would be occa- 
sioned if they were all to cease work, and the 
evil would be worse still if the engine-drivers 
were to take a similar course; and it is not 
difficult to conceive of a case in which a 
strike might deprive a large community of its 
regular supply of provisions. No doubt these 
are all possibilities: though we think there are 
circumstances to which W. R. G. does not 
allow sufficient weight, which prevent us from 
regarding them as probabilities. He dislikes 
trade-union leaders so much, that he will not 
even give them credit for the ordinary sagacity 
which would save them from pushing matters 
to an extreme, which must ultimately recoil 
upon themselves; and thus he alarms us with 
pictures of danger, which, if not wholly imagi- 
, are, to say the least, extremely impro- 
bable. Yet he suggests no remedy, though he 
rails against the system of Jaissez faire, just 
as three years ago it was assailed by those who 
called on Government to relieve the labour- 
market of its plethora. Had we followed their 
advice then, the state of things would have been 
even worse now; yet so inveterate is the dispo- 
sition to think that Government can do some- 
thing, that even so clear-headed a man as 
„W. R. G.“ is dissatistied with the laissez-faire 
policy, thongh he fails to su what should 
done. e agree with him, however, that 
the Poor-law operates to the disadvan of 
the capitalist in all these struggles, so that if 
„the recalcitrant artisan wins, he obli his 
„% master to pay him high wages—if he fails, the 
„game master may have to maintain him in 
„the workhouse, or by an outdoor allowance.“ 
Of other articles in Blackwood, we ma 

2 notice an interesting paper on Japan, 
a genial and yet not unduly eulogistic criticism 
of Charles Lever, and a touching chapter from 
the history of the Reign of Terror in a sketch of 
the closing hours Madame de Lafayette. 
There being no political topic, opportunity is 
taken, or rather made, in the last paper ora 
display of that intense hate of Mr. Gladstone by 
which Blackwood is 


Fraser has se interestin papers, though 
not of first-class . The most striking 
is acomparison between the Premier and Presi- 


Sheppard, and which fe thoughtful and eugges- 
ep „and w is thoug and sugges- 
tive. The ‘‘ Misadventures of Mr. Catlyne, 
„..“ continue to be extremely amusing, and 
e paper on Domestic Life and Economy in 
„France,“ has hints to which English house- 
keepers would do well to give heed. 

In the Cornhill we have a rich fund of pleasant 
reading ; notably, a sketch of a day in a Japanese 
theatre; a clever criticism on English transla- 
tions of Faust; a wild but instructive picture of 
an 2 — voyage to the ringed planet; and 
one of 


ose French stories for which the Corn- 

hill has won a high reputation. 
Macmilian is this month unusually good. 
Mr. Black's Strange Adventures of a Phaeton, 


full of humour, grace, and picturesque descrip- 
tion, now gives signs of drawing near a close ; 
and Mrs. Oliphant begins a new story—‘‘ The 
Two s, which already has a distinct 
interest, and, with no 3 — ag — has 
very striking situations. One of the Marys is 
the daughter of the studious, absent incumbent 
of a propri church in London, who has 
been a widower since shortly after the birth of 
this his only child, age fifteen. She has her 
own dreams and her own pride, and is over- 
whelmed when her father man , with some 
hesitancy and stammering, to tell her that he is 
about to bring to their home another Mary as 
companion to her and wife to him. But the 
— Marys misunderstand each other —the 
ug 
keeps aloof, hating the difference between the 
tone which her father uses in calling her mother - 
in-law and that which he uses to her. But Mr. 
Peveril suddenly dies; and grief draws the two 
ther. They agree to abide in one house 

and keep 1 rs, and a friend recommends to 
them a Mr. Durham, out of whose way Mrs. 
Peveril mysteriously manages to keep wonder- 
fully well, and the reason only too soon appears, 
giving a sudden tragio interest to the otherwise 
quiet tale, in the secret of which this part 
leaves us. Some of the secondary characters— 
Mr. Spicer and the rest—are admirably done, 
with something of the sub-acid touch which we 
were made acquainted with in ‘‘ Salem Cha ae 


Y | but, if we mistake not, we may have forced 


upon us before this story is done, as has been 

y the case with some of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
novels, the question as to the legitimate use of 
—4 in fiction. The younger Mary thus closes 


wonder if there are many lives with one exciting 
chapter in them, ending at seventeen, and then years 


upon years of monotonous life. I am twenty-three now. 


I live with Mrs. Tufnell ; Iam daily governess to one 


hter thinks the wife cold and distant, and | th 


little girl, and I have my forty pounds a year, the in- 
terest of poor papa’s insurance money. I am very well off 
indeed, and some people think I need not care to take 
A — at all — better off a great deal than I was in 
Southampton-street ; but how different! I heard very 
soon after that Mary had a little boy. It was in the 
papers, but without any address; and I had one letter 
rom her, saying that we had made a mistake in tryin 
to live together, and that she was sorry. She ho 
would forgive her, if she had deen mistaken, and she 
would always think of me and love me. Love me! Is 
it like love to go away and leave me alone? Two 
people have said they have loved me in my life, and 
that is what both have done. However, after that 
letter I could not do anything more. If she thought it 
was 2 for us to live together, of course it was a 
mistake. 


Lady Pollock on ‘ Novels and their Times“ 
is very clear and admirable, and generally her 
criticisms hit. Some may suppose that she 
over-estimates Galt, the Scottish novelist, when 
she says, ‘‘In his exactness of detail, in his 
‘‘ vigorous conception of character, in his 
‘* forcible delineation of the mean and dis- 
‘‘ agreeable, in his perfect mastery over his 
„narrative and the situation it unfolds, he is 
only equalled by Balzac and George Eliot.” 
But whoever has read The Provost” will agree 
with her. She is right, too, in the reason she gives 
for the obscurity into which Galt has en. 
He had not the art of Scott in Anglicising his 
Scotch, if we may s 80, an gives the 
dialect pure and unrelieved ; so that it is often 
difficult to follow him. Lady Pollock should, 
however, be careful not to repeat her meta- 
phors. When she says of Victor Hugo—‘ His 
% copious vocabulary disdains the limits of the 
„ dictionary; where he wills to tread he makes 
„his own road, with his huge axe he cuts 
“his way before him —we cannot but re- 
member that only the other day she used the 
figure with far finer effect in characterising 
another and nobler type. —Mr. Alfred L. 
Harvey is, on the whole, hopeful about the coal 
supply, though he counsels economy; and Mr. 
Geo Dawson is exquisite in Develop- 
„ment in Dress. 


The Christian World Magazine has some more 
of the “Jottings from a Journal kept in 
„Be "which are interesting. Some of the 
natives’ letters are la ble through blunders. 
Mr. Howat is good on the ‘‘ Byepaths of Sacred 
„Story,“ and The Wonders of the Deep,” 
bring skilfully together a os deal of legendary 
lore. The Literary Wor is not pretentious, 
2 does very faithfully all that it promises 
to do. 

In the region of children's magazines a very 
lively competition is kept up. Good Words for 
the Young is full of excellent literature. Per- 
haps, indeed, too much store is set on litera- 
ture, as literature, by its conductors; but it is 
always chaste, choice, and beautiful. Mr. Mac- 
Donald, it strikes us, is going off the line a little 
in Gutta Percha Willie” on to the creatively 
fanciful vein, so that we get somewhat of a 
mixed impression. Mr. Jacob De Liefde’s 
sketch of Johan Ivertsen, the Dutch 
„Admiral, is simply admirable.— Aunt Judy’s 
Magazine a little wants variety; but From 
„Six to Sixteen is full of point, and goes on 
excellently. Mrs. Vesey adopts an admirable 
plan in her Word Pictures from Italy,” in 
which she contrives to give much information 
pleasantly ; and Mr. S. H. Gatty affords some 
glimpses of natural history in a very racy way. 
—Old Merry’s Monthly is more dashing, and 
aims at making appeal to all tastes. Mr. Bal- 
lantyne winds up Jarwin and Ouffy” with 
a story of release: it has been full of incident 
and picture, and adventure, as all Mr. Ballan- 
tyne’s stories are. Miss Zimmern gives one of 
her tasteful mythological tales; Mr. Ascott R. 
Ho supplies a sketch of Dick, Tom, and 
“Harry”; and a new story Under the Ban 

n, which deals with Franconia during 
e Thirty Years’ War, and promises well. 
In Our Own Fireside Mr. James still con- 
tinues his talks about titles; this time telling 
us about ‘‘ Titles of Nobility.” He finds barons 
and baronesses a dubious race. An earl is 
simply a count, as testified by the title of his 
lady. Build a church with a bell tower or 
go three voyages, and you become a thane” — 
a thing more we ay attainment than might be 

t 


supposed; so . thanes were just common 
esquires. ‘‘ Wild Eglantine” is pretty and 
good, and The Sunday Readings” are very 


well chosen. 
pure 4 gpa is this ee 
en up with mining and quarrying, civ! 
0 . farming and farming operations, 
optical instruments, cotton- spinning, ship- 
building, and a dozen other industries; and is 
evidently as careful and thorough as ever. It 
is a wonderful production at the 28 The 
same thing has to be said of the Popular 
Educator, Which would this month be worth 
the money were it only for the article on pen- 
manship, which powerfully argues for clear, dis- 
tinct, and well-formed writing. Thismonth’s part 
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of the“ History of the War” is taken up with 
the Communist revolt, and describes the insur- 
gent defeat. The portraits are good, and the 
other illustrations clear and forcible. Many 
will regard with interest those of the Crown 
Prince and Princess at page 361. 


The Christian Observer has an article on the 
% Backpewsman,” in which, as was only to be 
expected, there are several hits at Noncon- 
formists and some misconceptions, the writer 
speaking as though the Independent Churches 
had written creeds to which they tied, their 
members by subscription, says, It is a 
„point we should not have adverted to, if it 
“were not often made a charge against the 
„Church of England that those who have signed 
„her articles do not in all cases believe what 
“they have signed. We fear it is so. But so 
it is also with those who have signed Confes- 
“sions of Faith“! It should be known to a 
literate Churchman that a member of a Con- 
80 — Church“ is not called on to sign a 
Confession of Faith.“ 

The Victoria Magazine continues the 1972; 
gor, a Leap of a Hundred Years,” in which 
there are really some clever points, but it seems 
as if this vein was just now being overworked. 
The Miscellanea is good, but we miss the 
Victoria Debating Club. 


The Presbyterian has a good Paper on the 
P ts of Protestantism in Europe, by 
the Rev. James Dodds, Dunbar; and a note, 
which is as pointed as it is exhaustive, on the 
case of Mr. Knight and Mr. Martineau.“ 


The Preacher's Lantern, like the Sword and 
Trowel, has a sketch of Father Taylor“ 
every way welldone. A sermon on the science 
of Savoir Faire, or the art of being all 
things to all men, which has a deal of sense 
in it, though extravagantly put, and here and 
there flippant and over-satirical. The writer 
avows his own practice: — 

1 cultivate a melodious style, and fuse words 
upon the principle of charming the people, not 
frightening them. Never speak too plainly. I know 
they call me a delightful man, a charming preacher. 
What is more to the point, my church is always 
crowded, and I have an average of two hundred persons 
— 41 to obtain sittings. This is a much more 
sat tory state of things to the interest of divine 
truth and public worship than the condition of the 
church of my good neighbour, Raven Rightwell. His 
place is never one-third full.” 

The United Presbyterian Magazine does not 
aim at brilliancy, and therefore we have no 
right to condemn it if it is respectably dull. 
But this month there is a article on Pri- 
„ mitive Culture,” and a discourse of more than 
common merit on The Silence of God.“ 


The Evangelical Magazine has some more of 
Mr. Binney’s short essays, in which he says 
some good things on imagination in the sexes. 
The power required in the case of ‘‘ some women 
to realise the excellencies and perfections of 
their husbands is an effort of the i ination 
„to which few are equal.“ The various in- 
fluences calculated to aid and educate the 
imagination are well suggested, and the anec- 
dote of the cabman with the imaginative horse 
—‘‘ that went more in imagination than reality 
—is capital. Mr. Holden Pike's Among the 
„Pews is also interesting. There is this 
month a good portrait of the Rey. T. W. 
Aveling. 

The Family Treasury has a really good instal- 
ment of the story, Under the Southern Cross, 
which is calculated to give its readers some 
— of Spani a a 222 and - 

0 — work that is doing among the 
Spani The editor has another of” his 
articles on The Present World —in which he 
deals with the Drainage and Water Supply of 
Cities, on which he has valuable remarks; 
and ‘‘ J. G.“ contributes a very readable sketch 
of Thomas Cooper.” 


We can only acknowledge the receipt of the 
following:—The Mother's Friend, the True 
Catholic, the Tract Magazine, Old Jonathan 
(with admirable portraits), the Cottager and 
Artisan, the Child's Companion, the Child's 
Own Magazine, the Bible Class and Youth's 
Magazine, the Biblical Treasury, Sunshine, and 
the Day of Days. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Sermons, By HENRY WHITEHEAD, M. A., Vicar of 
St. John’s, Limehouse. (Strahan and Co.) A volume 
of sermons by an East End clergyman, published 
last year. They are short, suggestive, and thoroughly 
liberal in spirit. Mr. Whitehead is a careful student 
of Scripture, and lays firm hold of the spiritual prin. 
ciples which are hinted at, rather than stated, in the 
sacred narratives. They are discerned and applied with 
no little originality, and with all the force of earnest 
conviction. Readers of sermons will do well to add this 
volume to their collection. 

The Royal Guide to the London Charities for 1872-73. 


By HERBERT Fry. The tenth annual edition. (Hard- 
wicke.) We are glad to see this handbook still further 
corrected and improved. It gives, in alphabetical order, 
the names, dates of foundation, addresses, objects, 
annual income, and the names of the chief officials of all 
the great London charities, in the most accessible and 
condensed form possible. For all who take an interest 
in these noblest of our national institutions it is calcu- 
lated to be very useful, and we accordingly have pleasure 
in thus drawing attention to it. And it not only in- 
cludes charities proper, but also those societies instituted 
for high social objects, such as the Early Closing Asso. 
ciation. 

The Beautiful Gleaner: a Hebrew Pastoral Story, 
By the Rev. WILIA BraDEN. (James Clarke and 
Co.) Here we have the story of Ruth treated in a 
familiar, yet instructive manner. The book is, in a 
word, adapted to the present day, all its lessons of 
fidelity, of thrift, of reverenve, and of gratitude being 
touched with quiet fancy and thought. Mr. Braden 
writes well; he has evidently been in love with his sub- 
ject ; there is a simplicity in the unfolding of the inci- 
dents, which makes us almost wish we had been an 
attendant of the week-night lectures at the King’s 
Weigh House Chapel. There is something deeply 
quaint and simple in the dedication:—‘‘To my little 
daughter, Ruth, in the hope that she may live to 
** adorn the name she bears.” 

Prayers for Private Use, especially for the Aged and 
Infirm. By the Author of Thoughts for Private Devo. 
„ tion,” Ko., &c. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Nothing 
is more difficult than the compiling of special prayers. 
The scope must be so wide-embracing, the language 
must be so simple. The author of this one has gene- 
rally succeeded. We say generally; for it would be 
easy to pick out weak points; but where such a work is 
attempted by one writer, it were captious and uncalled 
for to do so, if the general spirit is good and the execu- 
tion generally elevated. This book we hope may be 
found useful to many precluded from the regular 
‘* assemblies” of God's people. It is printed in fine big 
bold type, a consideration not to be looked at lightly in 
a work of the kind. 

Life of Henry Dewster, First President of Harvard 
College. By the Rev. JenemMIAH CuHapiin, D. D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) Of course this is an American 
work, but the subject of it was an English Puritan, 
who did much to impress Puritan ideas on American 
education. Dewster was born in Lancashire, proved a 
boy of deep feeling and fine parts, and was sent to 
Cambridge. Here he distinguished himself, and when 
he had finished his course he took orders, and went 
about preaching. He sided with the Puritans, and got 
into bad odour, and, like many others, left for America, 
arriving in Boston in 1640. For a time he preached, but 
his depth of thought and great learning strongly recom- 
mended him for the academic office, and he was 
appointed first President of Harvard College—a high 
honour. He did much to lay the solid foundation of 
the fame which now gathers round Harvard, and his 
life has a noble lesson. The book is certainly interest- 
ing and readable. 

Sir Ralph de Rayne and Lilian Grey. A Legend of 
the Abbey Church, St. Alban’s. By Francis BExNOOR, 
F.S.A.R. (Strahan.) This is a romantic historical 
poem in the style of Scott. It has good passages, and 
a certain sustained flow of measure. Mr. Bennoch has 
a good ear, and this the shorter poems attest as 
thoroughly as the leading poom. Bat the prose notes 
are almost as interesting as the verse. Who ever heard 
of the ‘‘ Noviomagian Brotherhood,” with its Lord 
„High President and the rest? Certainly we never 
did. But it seems to have been a flourishing society 
for nearly half a century, and only little known because 
somewhat stiffly conceived to be select! Thirteen, the 
original number of members, continues a rule of the 
brotherhood, and it owes its foundation to scientific 
curiosity. 

„The Society of Noviomagus was founded in conse- 
uence of a small party of Fellows of the Society of 
— having agreed to make an excavation at 
Holwood, near Keston, in Kent, on the spot which was 
supposed by Stillingfleet and other antiquaries to be the 
Roman station of Noviomagus, mentioned in the 
Itinerary of Antoninus, 

„About a quarter of a mile from the Roman works 
called ‘ s Camp’ is a tumulus, known even at 
the present day as the ‘ War Bank,’ and here the party 
commenced operations. They discovered the founda- 
tions of a temple and several ancient stone coffins, 
Roman remains, &c. These were described in a paper 
read before the Society of Antiquaries on the Ach 
November, 1828, by Mr. Alfred J. Kempe, followed by 
another r by T. Crofton Croker. Mr. Balmanno 
and Mr. H. . were also present. 

„After a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries on 
the 1lth December, 1828, a small party interested in 
the matter adjourned to Cork-street, Burlington-gardens, 


and a society, ‘ to be called the Society of Noviomagus,’ 
was then and there instituted.” 


The relation which the poem bears to the society is that 
it deals with tue antiquities and legends of St. Alban’s, 
which are very interesting. 

The Sacrifice for Sin, as Revealed in the Law and the 
Gospel, with a critical examination of cerlain modern 
views. By J. M. Denniston, M. A., author of The 
„% Perishing Soul, Ancient Landmarks,” &c. (Lon- 
don: Longmans.) This is a book we would by all means 
keep out of the hands of any yovng person in religious 
perplexity or theological difficulty ; the influence of it 
would be, in our opinion, to repel the unsophisticated 


————————— ee 


mind from any religious system of which the theory 
here advocated could be regarded as anything like a 
fair representation. The God of this book is Mr. 
Matthew Arnold's great non-natural man. Proceed- 
ing on a most literalistic method of Biblical interpreta- 
tion, Mr. Denniston unfolds a scheme which, because it 
is hard and unsympathetic, may by some be regarded 
as logical. He discards in detail the once orthodox 
notion of endless torments, but the first chapter, in 
which he affirms that destruction is is one of the 
“clearest principles in the Scripture representations of 
the Divine procedure,” is only less horrible than the 
dogma he rejects. Actual death he affirms to be the 
punishment for sin, and actual death was endured by 
the God-man in substitution for the redeemed. And 
the object was that the displeasure in God’s mind 
because of sin might find expression, which it did in the 
death of Christ. With all Mr. Denniston's love of 
literalism, however, he cannot be consistent as a Biblical 
interpreter. The words, “in the day thou eates 
thereof in the denunciation in Genesis he can by n 
means dispose of ; and he acknowledges, for he is a very 
candid, although a hard critic, that many passages in 
the Old Testament point in other directions than that 
of his theory. It is, again, anything but legitimate 
criticism to adhere, as Mr. Denniston does, to the eld 
unfounded notion that the want of faith for which Cain's 
sacrifice was rejected was not in the spirit of the offerer, 
but in his declining to offer a beast. Mr. Denniston, 
moreover, although he makes much of accurate defini- 
tion, draws no distinction between a law and a com 
mandment—a distinction of great importance in these 
discussions. He is strongest when ho criticises his 
opponents as his opponent would be in criticism of him. 
Is it not the fact that no theory can at all exhaust the 
Biblical representations of sacrifice aud the fulness of 
Christ's life and death, because the sacrifices of the Old 
Testament were the expression of a by no means uniform 
state of mind on the part of the worshippers, and Christ 
is full enough to meet and answer the various needs of all 
awakened and enlightened consciences! A true view 
of the Bible as the record of the Divine training of the 
religious feeling of humanity would guard us against 
looking in it for a perfectly uniform system of theology— 
would prepare us for seeing what we do see—constant 
piety, but theological conceptions growing clearer and 
truer, ethical conceptions growing gentler and broader 
as the world’s religious education advanced. 


The Bible; is d Ae Word of God"? By THomas 
LUMISDEN STRANGE, late a Judge of the High Court of 
Madras. (London: Trubner and Co.) The Speaker's 
Commentary. Reviewed by THOMAS LUMISDEN STRANGE, 
late a Judge of the High Court of Madras, and author 
of The Bible: is it the Word of God"? (London: 
Trubnerand Co.) One of the drawbacks of u reviewer's 
office is that he has to wade through such books as 
these. We have found the perusal of Mr. Strange’s 
works intensely dreary ; not because of the freedom of 
their criticisms—for criticism as destructive as his has 
often contributed much to intelligent perception of the 
character of the Biblical writings—but because of the 
utter absence of any critical faculty in the writer. The 
theory of inspiration which Mr. Strange easily shows to 
be inconsistent with the facts about the Bible, would be 
regarded as a caricature even by the most unenlightened 
of Bibliolaters; and from demolishing such a theory he 
advances to show that the Bible is a wholly valueless 
book. He says, in fact, speaking of the story of Balaam 
and the ass, and the covenants thereon, in The 
“Speaker's Commentary ”"—‘‘ We have, ourselves, no 
‘doubt that every fact in the Scriptures, when pro- 
‘“‘perly investigated, can be as conclusively proved as 
‘this miracle with the donkey — that is to say, in his 
opinion the whole Bible is a tissue of falsehoods, The 
want of critical faculty and of historic sympathy in a 
man who could pen such a statement will be at once 
evident to our readers. Of course we are very far from 
accepting this sentence au pied de la lettre, but the 
slashing tone of it may propare one for what will be 
found in these two volumes. Mr. Strange, in his pre- 
face to The Bible; is it the Word of God?” speaks 
of himself as having long lived under tho sense [sic. | 
“that the Bible revelations were the power of God 
‘¢ unto salvation.” We should suppose him to have 
been a Bibliolater of the pronounced description, and 
now, having discovered that the Bible does not warrant 
such a faith in it, or rather superstition respecting it, 
he throws it contemptuously aside, What it may be, 
what may be in it that has caused it to be reverenced so 
long, and associated it with the highest moral aud 
intellectual life of modern times, appears not worth a 
thought to Mr. Strange. It is not the Word of God" 
in some such sense as we find it impossible to conceive, 
and so it is nothing. Mr. Strange reminds us of a child 
who, disappointed in a toy, passes from childish engross- 
ment in it to a childish fit of destructiveness in which he 
tears it to pieces. He quarrels with the Old Testament 
because it is written in Hebrew—a dead language, with 
no original vowels as if all scholarship were absolutely 
worthless. He reproduces all the stale popular difficul- 
ties, ignoring the answers to them, and the fact that 
with many of these answers scholars are quite satisfied. 
He writes in the spirit of the proverb“ Any stone will 
“do to throw at a dog.” The first volume is moderate 
in style, though not in matter; the second volume shows 
the cacoéthes scribendi in an aggravated form. Ita 
elaborate jocosity is very wretched. 
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NOTANDA. 


Gaweott, a village ini has 
of late come before the publte S 
of Sir Gilbert Scott. He was born at the par- 

1811. But notwithstanding the interest 
attaching to the agricultural labour movcment, 
it appears to have escaped remembrance, that 
the a _—~ . ** — — nay of — 
attempt - i to hetter his 
condition. In 1857 sometime before the 
ire agitation, fuurteen men at Gawcott, 
without any extraneous incentive, struck for 
an advance of wages, an example followed by 
others in the ing vi thus ing 
y attained its 
No actual union was formed, 
was subscribed by pr wp rw far 
and near, by which the men were drafted to better 
spheres for their energies ; a healthy emigration, 
which even now, almost unaided, is still going on 
from the district. A glance at the dailies published 
in the spring of 1867, will afford fuller information 
to those interested in the subject. Punch also 
published a stirring rhyme approving the then novel 


— * ua 
more purpose -Iike discussion than some whic 
have aforetime filled the papers is going on over the 


potato-disease 
. 


rtain i 
is, however. brought forward; but the drift of 
opinion of those who have investigated the subject 
appears to be that over-cultivation is at the root of 
the mischief. Dr. C. Kidd and others give perti- 
nent evidence on this point, advocating a more 
natural rotation of crops ; more general raising the 
potato from the seedling formed in the berry of the 


t. We may add that the other 
day we h an old village 


put it, is chargeable with the disease 
Canter and York have both more than once 
witnessed ‘* aspiring to the skies.” In 754 the 


uite The edifice was partly burnt by the 
Danes in {011 ; in 1067 it was entirely destroyed, 


agration of last week it seems to 
ve escaped. York Minster underwent the ba 
tism of fire” in mo ing then d : 
again, after two rebuildings, in 1137. Twice in the 
current century it has also suffered. Feb. 2, 1829, 
i by a lunatic named Martin; and 
May 20, 1840, the carelessness of a workman in 


leaving a candle in the clock-tower caused a fire— 
a very similar circumstance to the disaster at Can- 


are not yet common appendages of Noncon- 
of worship, yet the following ex- 
tract from p. 239 of Notes and Queries for 1853, 
& semi-campanological contemporary, is 

they are at auy rate not quite foreign 


At Berwick-upon-Tweed the parish ohurch, which is 
the only one in the town, has neither tower nor bell ; 
the are summoned to Divine service from the 

the Town Hall, which has a very 
stee More curious still, there is a meeting-house in 
Berwiek which has a bell, for the ringing of which Bar 
Bishop of Durham a heence. At the 


agton granted 
time when the bell was licensed the congregation were 
in communion with the Church of Scotland. 


nt has always been the 
subject of controversy, and, notwithstanding its 
alleged appearance off the coast of Inverness-shire, 
must at t, we think, be set down as a sea 
myth. * y towards a Natural History of 


ta, published in 1742, contains an 
. of the sup Scb-cuptile. Fonte. 
piddan’s History of Norway” mentions sea 


some of which were feet long, and 
ay references to them note the portions 
visible as consisting of many feet. Hans ele a 
1— 1 17 141 bk July ein 1784. 
at agen , records that, July 1734, 
off the south coast of Greenland, a sea monster 
— gene whose head when raised was level with 
main-to It had a long, 


it di * the whole ship's length from its 
1 une, 1808, great alarm was caused 
among the Western Isles of Scotland by a supposed 
serpent. Mr. Maclean, a parish minister, amongst 
others, has left testimony that it came within a few 
ards of the boat he was in. It is also said to have 
n seen near Boston in 1815-17-19-33. The most 
circumstantial account, however, is that of Captain 
M‘Quhae, of the Dedalus, who in 1848 reported 
to the Admiralty that, Au 6th of that year, 
while between the Cape of Good Hope St. 
Helena, he, and the whole ship's company, saw an 
enormous serpent. Some sixty feet of the animal 
was visible, and it went at the rate of from 
twelve to fifteen miles an hour, apparently on some 
determined purpose.” This was dark brown in 


| colour, yellowish-white about the throat, and had a 


kindof mane. What would a to be the same 
creature was seen by H.M.S. Plumper, west of 
Oporto, 31st December of the same year, the mane 
and length ont of water being again features of the 
narrative. Similar serpents are also from time to 
time mentioned as appearing in the Norwegian 
Fjords, though it is a notable fact that notwith- 
standing the number of appearances chronicled in 
all parts, no si specimen has been ca tured, the 
nearest ap to ft being u case recorded by Dr. 
Newmann, Bishop of Bergen, of a fisherman strik- 
ing some animal, su to be a sea-serpent, with 
a boathook, which immediately gave chase to him 
and his companions, and but for ximity to a 
small island, would probably have destroyed them. 

The origin of words and phrases is always of 
interest. . Livingstone must be credited with 
the new word fancyography, which, we should 
think, will be embodied in the language. A Satur- 
day Reviewer also speaks of the tsetse of criticism,” 
an especially ha py phrase, which ought to live as 
long as Disraeli s organised hypocrisy.’’ The 
tsetse, it will be remembered, is an insect far worse 
than the mosquito as regards stinging powers, 
which African travellers have only too much reason 
to dread. 


Miscellaneous. 


— 


FINGALL’s CA VX. - Mr. Thomas Cook, the excur- 
sionist, announces that for the benefit of timid 
visitors —— the uneven * of — — 
lon vented getting into the interior of Fingall's 
„ double wire rope fence has been — 
along the margin of the broken columns from the 
entrance to nearly the extreme end of the cave, an 
arrangement which renders a careful inspection of 
the scenery safe and practicable. 

Lats AND UNIversiry EXamrInations.—It is 
stated that the yo — this year obtained 
first place at the Cambridge examinations for 
women was Miss Eleanor Wilkins, daughter of the 
Rev. Mr. Wilkins, of Brixton, and sister of Pro- 
fessor A. 8. Wilkins, of Owens College, Man- 
chester. This young lady has accepted the 25“. 
exhibition given to the first candidate on the list, 
and she will at once enter upon the course of 
university instruction” now given under, Mies 
Clough, at the New Merton Hall College for Ladies 
at Cambridge. 

EMPLOYMENT OF SOLDIERS IN THE Har- 
VEST-FIELD.—A reply has been received from Mr. 
Gladstone’s to the memorial sent by the 
Labourers’ Union at Woodstock praying for the 

rohibition of the employment of soldiers in the 
harvest-tield. Mr. Gladstone asks for particulars, 
and declines to credit the statements made by the 
memorialists without f, as he does not think 
that Mr. Cardwell would sanction the infringement, 
either in letter or spirit, of the conditions laid down 
in the Queen’s regulations for the employment of 
soldiers, one of these conditions being that such 
employment in harvest may be allowed, providing 
that the population is not thereby interfered with. 

Boarp oF TRADE RetuRNS.—Notwithstanding 
the increased cost of production from the higher 
wages paid to the working classes, the activity of 
eommerce is apparently unchecked. Many of the 
contracts, however, now im course of execution 
doubtless re t orders given some time ' 
The Board of Trade returns, just issued, show that 
the ex for the month of August amounted to 
24, 557, , being an increase of 2,336,257/., com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1871. The 
augmentation has been very important in coal, 

n manufactures, iron and steel, and woollen 
and worsted manufactures. On the other hand, 
beer and ale, copper, linen, linen manufactures, 
seeds, oil, silk manufactures, and wool, exhibit a 
decrease. Theim in August reached 29, 897, 273i. , 
against 29,114,798/. in 1871. The imports of cotton 
were valued at 2,241,972/., against 1,886,149/., and 
the Ty of wheat at 2,140,843/., against 
2,341, 185“. 

A New FAI Empioyment.—The directors 
of the London and County Provident Institution, 
7, Bishopsgate-street Within, E. C., of which Mr. 
Wilfred A. Bowser is the actuary and secretary, 
have issued a circular announcing their determina- 
tion to organise a complete system of female agency 
for the extension of the society’s operations 
throughout the country. By so doing they will 
open an im t channel of constant and remune- 
rative employment to many who are anxious and 
willing to work for an honest living, or who desire 
to e an addition to their existing resources, but 
to whom the more ustal means of emplo t are 
either unsuitable or not available. Special advan- 
tages and facilities are offered by the society to the 
working classes who desire to make some provision 
for those dependent upon their lives. The directors 
have adapted the provisions of the ‘‘ Married 
Women’s Property Act, 1871,” to the business of 
the institution, the tenth clause of the Act relating 
to assurance policies being specially suitable to 
assurance effected by the working classes. 

A Sap BEREAVEMENT. —The family of the Rev. T. 
Davies, of the Independent Chapel, Darwen, have 
experienced a great bereavement in the death of 
Miss Mary Constance Davies. On Tuesday the 
daughters went out to bathe in the sea, from 
— am Three of the young ladies 
0 a channel o: che sea to a sand island. In 
lace to 

some 


returning, the deceased took a different 
cross from the others, in order to reac 


children who were bathing on the opposite side, 
The channel in that part proved to be unusually 
deep; and although the deceased could swim a 
little, she became exhausted, and sank. The body 
was got into the boat after being in the water about 
a quarter of an hour, life being then extinct. The 
deceased young lady was affianced to and shortly 
about to marry a young man of talents in the town 
of Darwen, who is about to enter the ministry. 
When married, the couple had intended to go ont 
to Madagascar for missionary work.—Preston 
Guardian. 

A Tory Acgent ow THE BALTOr.— Lord Pol- 
lington’s counting t at the Pontefract 
election, Mr. Ric Holmes, has arrived at 
conclusions in some respects different from those 
come to by the mayor of the borough as to the 
working of the new Act. With regard to the 
“ illiterates he says :—‘‘ It has been noted that 
these were in great force in Knottingley ; but it 
has been, I think, sufficiently noted that in 
Knottingley (as in Pontefract, though not to so large 
a degree) the abstainers from voting were the 
middle-class—men whose absence made the relative 

roportion of the ‘illiterates’ appear larger than 
it actually is; and, moreover, many of those so- 
called ‘illiterates’ were simply aged people who 
had left their spectacles at home ; these aged people 
being seamen, whose younger fellows were at sea in 
so large a proportion.” Mr. Holmes declares that, 
like everybody else concerned, he tried to carry out 
the Act loyally, but he differs from the mayor in 

arding it as successful, and rejoices that it will 
die a natural death in 1880. 

Heroism 1s NorRTHUMBERLAND.—An artillery- 
man named Farrell was drowned on Friday while 
bathingin the sea near Whitley, on the Northumber- 
land coast. The sea was rather rough, and Farrell, 
who was a swimmer, having unfortunately 
ventured too far out, the breakers were too heavy 


for him to surmount when he attempted to make 


his way back to the shore, and he was carried 
further away. Some comrades, who were in the 
water at the time, made an effort to reach him, but 
two or three of them succumbed to the force of the 
waves, and but for the gallant conduct of Lieu- 
tenant Hunt, who went to their assistance and got 


them ashore, they also would have been drowne:. 


Lieutenant Hunt also made a noble attempt to 
rescue Farrell. He succeeded in getting hold of 
him, and was swimming towards the shore with 
him, when he became overpowered, and to save his 
own life was compelled to leave hold of Farrell and 
swim to shore. Lieutenant Hunt was in such an 
exhausted condition that he had to be carried to 
his tent, but in the course of about a couple of 
hours he recovered his strength. The body of 
Farrell was found about three-quarters of an hour 
after the sad occurrence. 

DECREASE OF PavuPERISM IN Lonpon.—The 
amount of perism in the metropolis is a fair 
index to the general burden chargeable upon the 
entire kingdom, though just at present the number 
of strikes prevailing in London somewhat de- 

resses the scale against the capital. Now, the 
total number of paupers relieved in London for the 
week —s August 17 was 101,584, of whom 
8 one-third were — S the —— 

n the aggregate this r- roll may seem large, 
but, after all, it 8 to about three per 
cent. of the population ; and it includes, of course, 
almost the whole of what may be termed the in- 
evitable pauperism of the eer It is not, how- 
ever, in the reduced amount of London pauperism 
only that we find reason for congratulation ; it is 
in the relative burden stated in the present returns 
as com with those of past years. In the week 
referred to the in-door and ou:-door paupers of the 
metropolis numbered 101,584; in 1871 they were 
more numerous by 17,219, in 1870 by 26,109, and 
in 1869 by 24,390. Thus, though the weekly 
record last year showed at this season a remarkable 
and encouraging decrease as compared with that of 
the preceding twelvemonth, the improvement this 
year is just twice as great, and the same proportions 
are to observed, with fractional differences, m 
the record of the previous week. It is further re- 
markable that the decrease almost wholly affects 
the outdoor paupers. — Times. 

DiIMINUTION oF YounGa CRIMINAIB.—- Mr. Bruce 
told the members of the Prison Con that crime 
was diminishing, and the Judicial Statistics lately 
published bear out the statement. The commit- 
ments of adults in 1870 were 147,225 ; in 1871 they 
were 140,127. The commitments of offenders under 
sixteen years of age showed a still decrease. 
They were 10,314 in 1869; 9,998 in 1870; and 
8,977 in 1871. The fact is, that thé reformatory 
system is telling on the criminal population; is 


taking the young of the criminal classes, and making 


honest men and women of them. There are fifty- 
three reformatories in England and twelve in Scot- 
land, and they contained last year 5,419 boys and 
girls, with an additional 1,049 out on licence 
preparatory to disch It is fair to assume that 

these young people—for nearly half of them 
were not above fourteen years of age when they 
were committed—would have grown up criminals. 
47 were every one of them promising apprentices 
to the trade of roguery. Yet, taking the average 
of years, something like 70 per cent. of them are 
actually rescued and reformed. Even the 
remaining 30 per cent. have not necessarily become 
criminal. Taki the whole number of boys dis- 
charged during the last three years, about fifteen 
in every hundred are known to have been again 
convicted, eleven in every hundred are untraced, 
and about three are of doubtful character. It is 
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therefore fair to conclude that, by our existing 
4 of trapping young criminals and training 
them before they are developed into their full man- 
hood and womanhood, nearly eight out of every ten 
are turned into honest courses. This is clearly the 
true way to deal with the criminal classes, and 
though of course it will not absolutely stop crime, 
it will eventually eradicate that scandal of civi- 
lisation, a class which is criminal by birth, educa- 
tion and training.— Daily News. 

Sixty Men ImpRIsoNeD IN A CoALprr.—On 
Friday morning an accident happened at Adelaide 
Pit, near Shildon, a few miles from Darlington and 
Bishop Auckland, which caused great excitement 
in the neighbourhood, owing to the lives of sixty 
— being placed in jeopardy, and their fate 

ing unknown for some hours. The first shift 
commenced about three o’clock, when the men to 
the number above stated went down. About an 
hour afterwards the engineman on the bank dis- 
covered the token cabin and other surrounding 
work at the pit's mouth, comprised chiefly of wood, 
to be on fire. An alarm was immediately given, 
and Mr. Bigland, the viewer, and others were called 
up. At the same time fire-engines were sent for to 
Bishop Auckland, Darlington, and other places. 
It was not, however, till nearly half-past six before 
any water could be got to play upon the fire, which 
had then destroyed nearly all the plant at the 
mouth of the pit. Before the fire was fully got 
under, which was not till after eight o’clock, nearly 
3,000/. of damage had been done. The cage, the 
appliances for communicating with the pit, had 
been destroyed, and the interior of the shaft was 
burned for a distance of six fathoms, and, for aught 
that was then known, the fire might have gone to 
the bottom, and the smoke and flames of the fire 
have suffocated the men in the interior, the pit 
being one of the deepest in the county— viz., 164 
fathoms. The friends of the imprisoned miners had 
assembled near the pit's mouth in a state of great 
anxiety, and large crowds began to gather from the 
surrounding neighbourhood. Two men, who had 
been tied in a loop, were let down the pit about 
ten o’clock, six hours from the outbreak of the fire. 
Their return was awaited with the utmost anxiety. 
On being again drawn up they stated that they de- 
scended to within six fathoms of the bottom. All 
was perfectly dark, but in response to their shout- 
ing they heard the voice of the deputy viewer, 
J. Carr, who said, ‘‘ We areall right, but it is dark, 
and we are very hungry.” This announcement 
was received with loud cheers, and preparations 
were then hastened forward for getting the men 
out. It was not, however, till ten minutes to one 
that the necessary arrangements had been secured, 
and the first man was brought to bank amidst great 
cheering. The men were got out one at a time as 
rapidly as possible. All were saved. 


Gleanings, 
— ~ 

A subscriber wishes to learn if poets have to pay 
for a poetical license. 

Why ought a fisherman to be well off ?—Because 
all he gets is net profit. 

Why is U the gayest letter in the alphabet? 
—Because it is always in fun. 

The people of Bake Mills, Michigan, dissatisfied 
with the name of their town, have changed it to 
the hardly more euphonious name of Gobleville. 

It is kard to say just now (says an American 
paper) which is the most annoying—the mosquitoes, 
the politicians, or the dog days. 

An lowa clergyman * four boys, and the 
rr is named Doxology, because he was the 

t of the hims. 

„Oh, mother,” said a little boy as he stood look- 
ing at a lake by moonlight, ‘‘ see how the moon 
sprinkles down on the water! 

Peach festivals (says the Boston Congregationalist) 
are coming into vogue among the churches, as a 
sort of supplement to strawberry festivals. 

The value of landed estates registered at the 
Estate Exchange, London, as having been sold 
during crt ro year up to the 3lst ult., showsa 


55 ol lame be 

ve e s were completely cured b 
the last . whlsh healt — 
They were able to make as good paces as the 
nimblest people on the streets. 

A sagacious German writer, complaining of the 
difficulties in the pronunciation of the English lan- 
guage, cites the word Boz, which he says is pro- 
nounced Dickens. 

Devotion to public opinion was evinced by a lady 
aged eighty, who recently married a man of corre- 
spon appropriate age, because, she said, he 
comes about my house so much that if I don’t 

him people will talk!“ 

The statistician of an American newspaper avers 
that the flies are so good-natured this season that a 
well-organised one will allow himself to be brushed 
off one’s nose eighty-seven times and not show any 


** 
ere is a man employed as a porter on a railway 
who brags of having a watch that keeps correct 
time. He was heard to remark, not many mornin 
since, upon pene out his watch, If the sun ain't 
3 hill in a minute and a-half, he will be 
Young writers will do well to remember that 
rd Bacon re-wrote one of his works twelve times ; 
and Pascal his letters several times, and one of 
them thirteen times ; while Edmund Burke had his 
works printed two or three times on a private press 
before offering them to a publisher. 


A traveller relates that while he was in Utah Tom 
Thumb was also there on a visit. While the re- 
nowned dwarf was ata dinner party, he jumped from 
his chair and said, with a pompous air, I cannot 
understand this polygamy at all.” His host, a 
man six feet high, thereupon exclaimed, ‘‘ Neither 
could I, Tom, when I was your size.” 


Tue Last Worp.—A thick-headed squire, being 
worsted by Sydney Smith in an argument, took his 
revenge by exclaiming, ‘‘If I had a son who was 
an idiot, by Jove, I'd make him a parson!” Very 
probably,” replied Sydney ; ‘‘ but I see your father 
was of a different mind! 

ALL Moonsntne.—Brougham one day, speaking 
of the salary to be attached to a rumoured appoint- 
ment of a new judgeship, said it was all moon- 
shine.” Lyndhurst, in his dry and — way, 
remarked, ‘‘May be so, Harry; but I’ve a con- 
founded strong notion that, moonshine though it be, 
you would like to see the first quarter of it. 


Tue Latest INVENTION OF FAsHtIon.—Accord- 
ing to the Follet some of our leading élégantes”’ 
have introduced a fashion of wearing a chain of 
some light but strong material pendant from the 
waist, witha strong hook attached ; on this is hung 
the fan, parasol, or any article that would other- 
wise be carried in the hand. Some of these chains 
are of leather or steel, others, more elaborate, of 
oxydised silver or gold. This pendant is called 
the voyageuse.”’ 


CARLYLE AND THE Fow1s.—A good story is told 
of Thomas Carlyle. It is said that a lady near him 
kept Cochin China fowls, and the crowing was such 
a nuisance that the philosopher sent in to complain 
of it. The lady appealed to was indignant, ‘‘ Why,” 
she said, the fowls only crow four times a-day, 
and how can Mr. Carlyle be seriously annoyed at 
that? „The lady forgets,” was the characteristic 
rejoinder, ‘‘the pain I suffer in waiting for those 
four crows.” 


CONCERNING COLONELS. — To call a man a 
Colonel“ is to convey the idea that he is of a mild, 
meek, and benevolent disposition. It is also an 
evidence that he never was a soldier. For instance, 
we may recall some of the Colonels of Philadelphia. 
There is Col. Forney, Col. McClure, Col. MeMichacl, 
Col. Scott, Col. Mann, Col. Fitzgerald, Col. Phillips, 
Co]. Hincken, Col. Green, and Col. Fritz. Of what 
regiment ? And we might mention many more gentle- 
men of — standing, who have never been in the 
army, and can only be ealled ‘‘ Colonel” as a tribute 
to their antipathy to blood. If every Colonel was a 
soldier, the standing army in Philadelphia would be 
a menace to our liberties. Their number is as 

reat as it was in San Francisco, to which John 
*heenix bears witness in the following story :— 
The steamboat was leaving the wharf, and every- 
body was taking leave of friends—all but Pheenix, 
who had no friend to bid him farewell. Ashamed 
of his loneliness, as the boat sheered off he called 
out in a loud voice, ‘Good-bye, colonel !’ and, to 
his great delight, every man on the wharf took off 
his hat and shouted, ‘Colonel, good-bye !’”— 
Christian Union. 


Nortice.—The clergy and gentry are respectfully in- 
formed that Messrs. Pollond have removed from 59, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, to No. 1, Ludgate-hill, where Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses may be had to suit every peculiarity of sight. 
—Trial glasses sent to any part of the kingdom carriage free. 
No Travellers employed. Established 1750. 


Births, Marriages, und Deaths, 


[A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
for announcements under this heading, for which 
postage-stamps will be received. All such an- 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender.) 


MARRIAGES, 


HUTTON—GOWARD.—On September 4, at the Congre- 
tional Church, Market Harborough, by the Rev. M. 
larkson, B.A., assisted by the Rev. Isaac Davies, of 
Towcester, nncle of the bride, George Knox Hutton, Esq., 
of Glasgow, to Amy Mary, eldest daughter of Rowland 
Goward, Ashfield House, Market Harborough. 


BANKS—CURWEN.—On September 5, at Workington 
ton House, Upton, London, E., by the father of the 
bride, with the assistance of the Rev. James Knaggs and 
the Rev. Joseph Smedmore (the legal contract having been 
signed at the registrar’s), Thomas Lewis Banks, second son 
of John Banks, Esq., of Landscape House, Cockermouth, 
to Mary Margaret Curwen, only daughter of the Rev. 
John Curwen. No cards. 


How To Dye Six, Wool, Featuers, Rissons, &c., in 
ten minntes, without soiling the hands. Use Judson’s Simple 
Dyes, eighteen colours, 6d. each, full instructions supplied. 
Of all chemists. The “ Family Herald,” Sept. 3, says,“ A 
very slight acquaintance with Judson’s Dyes will render their 
application clear to all.” 

KiIxAUAN's LL Wuisky.—This celebrated and most 
delicious old mellow spirit is the very cream of Irish 
Whiskies, in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more 
wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words 
„ Kinahan’s LL,” on seal, label and cork. Wholesale 
Depot, 20, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-street, W. 


Ho.Luoway’s PiIIs.— The changes of temperature and 
weather prevalent in autumn frequently upset persons who 
are most cautious of their health and most particular in 
their diets. These corrective, purifying, and gently aperient 
Pills are the best remedies for all defective actions of the 
digestive organs—they augment the appetite, strengthen the 
stomach, correct biliousness, and carry off all that is noxious 
from the system. Holloway's Pills are composed of rare 
balsams, “ unmixed with baser matter,” and, on that account, 
are particularly well adapted for the young, delicate, and 
aged. As this pecrless medicine has gained fame in the past, 
so will it preserve it im the future, by its renovating and 
invigorating qualities, and its incapability of doing harm, 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday’s Gazette.) 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending on Wednesday, Sept. 4. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued . . . £37,507,905,Government Debt.£11,015,100 
Other Securities 3,984,900 
GoldCoin&Bullion 22,507,905 
Silver Bullion 


£37,507,905| £37,507,905 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Propr'tor's Capit’]£14,553,000;Government Secu- 
Rest 3.740.970 rities, (inc. dead 
7,896,805| weight annuity).£13,356,411 
19,333,700 Other Securities. 20,930,994 


Public Deposits N i 
Other Deposits .. 


Seven Day and Notes 1,067,120 
other Bills .... 462,405)Gold & Silver Coin 641,355 
£45,995,880 £45,995,880 

Sept. 5, 1872. Frank May, Deputy Chief Cashier. 


Murhets. 
— 8 
CORN EXCHANGE, Marx Lang, Monday, Sept. 9. 


The supply of English wheat was small this morning, and 
being scarce, met a steady sale at an advance of ls. on last 
Monday’s prices. For foreign wheat the demand remained 
active, and prices have fully maintained the advance of 18. 
per qr. realised since this day week. Flour was the turn 
dearer, Peas and beans were unaltered in value. Barley 
met a good inquiry at 6d. + qr. above the prices of Monday 
last. Indian corn was 6d. higher. The oat trade was firm 
at a slight advance on last Monday’s quotations, with liberal 
arrivals, Cargoes at the ports of call met demand at the 
improved prices of last week. 


CURRENT PRICES, 


Per Qr. Per Qr. 
WHEAT— 8. 8. 8, 8. 
Essex and Kent, Peas— 
red. 39 to 62 Grey 32 to 35 
Ditto new. 50 60; Maple .. .. 37 40 
White 58 65 White .. 73 41 
» new 54 60] Boilers. .. 37 41 
Foreign red 59 61 = Foreign 37 39 
„ white 64 65 
RyvE—.. 36 38 
BARLEY— 8 ei 
English malting ; * 
Chevalier. 37 4 CATS— 1 
Distilling. . 29 34 English — 3 
ess, am 7 =! gh Set — de 
2 potato... — = 
—— — | Irish Black 18 20 
Chevalier. — — „htte 18 21 
Brown 53 59 Foreign feed 16 18 
Brans— FLour— 
Ticks 32 31 Town made 48 654 
Harrow .. .. 34 36 Best country 
Small .. .. — — _ households .. 43 46 
Egyptian.. 31 32 Norfolk & Suffolk 40 42 
METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, 


Sept. 9.—The total imports of foreign stock into London 
last week consisted of 21,820 head. In the corresponding 
week in 1871 we received 29,161 ; in 1870, 12,009; in 1869, 
15,310, and in 1868, 6,285 head. Less steadiness has been 
thefeature of the cattle trade to-day. The supply of — 
beasts included 120 Spanish and Dutch. As the 
receipts from our own grazing districts, they have been only 
moderate, but ae .— has been good. A heavy inquiry 
has been experienced, and the best breeds have made 5s. 10d., 
and occasionally 6s. per lbs. There have been some 1,750 
shorthorns, &c., from Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, and 
Northamptonshire; about 200 from other parts of England ; 
15 Scots from Scotland ; and 60 oxen from Ireland. There 
has been a moderate supply of sheep on offer. The trade 
has been firm at late prices. The best Downs and half-breds 
have made 68. 10d, to 7s. per 8lbs. Calves have been steady 
in value and demand. Pigs have been quiet, at about late 
rates, There has been a moderate supply of sheep in the 
pens, for which the demand has been * the best breeds 
not making more than 6s. 6d. to 6s. Sd. per Slbs, Beasts 


quiet. Best Scots 5s. 10d. to 6s. per 8 lbs. 
Per 8lbs., to sink the offal. 
s. d. 8. 4 s. d. 8. d. 
Inf. coarse beasts 3 8 to 4 0 PrimeSouthdown6 8 7 0 
Second quality. 4 2 4 8 Ice coarse calves 5 0 5 4 
Prime large oden 5 6 5 8 Prime small 5 8 5 10 
Prime Scots. 5 10 6 0 Large hoges. 4 0 4 4 
Coarse inf. sheep 4 0 4 8 Neat em. porkers 48 5 2 
Second quality. 5 0 5 | Sa em 
Pr.coarse wooled 6 U 6 6 
METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, — 2 
9.— Moderate supplies of meat have been on sale. Sales 
in all qualities are effected more actively, at higher rates. 
Per Slbs. by the carcase. 
s. d. 8. d. s. d. 8. 4. 
Inferior beef .3 0 10 3 8 Middling do. 4 8to5 4 
Middling do. 3 8 4 0 Prime do. „53 6 6 0 
Prime large do. 4 8 5 4 1 538 4 4 
Prime small do. 5 10 6 2 Small do. 48 5 4 
V nene 6.4 
Inferior Mutton 4 0 4 4 


PROVISIONS, Monday, Sept. 9.—The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 3,069 firkins butter and 3,993 bales bacon, 
and from foreign ports 23,803 packages butter, and 1,564 
bales bacon. There was little change to notice in the butter 
market last week, excepting for Jerseys, which declined 4s. 
The heat of the weather last week checked the sale 


per cwt. 
of butter. The bacon market ruled dull; no change in value 
of best Waterford, but other descriptions declined about 2s. 


per cwt. 

HOPS.—Borovan, Monday, Sept. 9.—A good supply 
of new hops has reached our market, the finest samples of 
which have met with ready acceptance, while medium and 
ordinary sorts have remained unnoticed. To-day a few of 
the better sorta have come to hand, but have not met with a 
quick sale, as buyers for the present are only supplying 

ressing wants. Prices, in consequence, are slightly depressed. 
Picking is now general, and in the course of the week we 2 
expect a full supply of the best hops. Yearlings and o 
are almost neglected : those sold realise low rates. 


SEED, Monday, September 9.—Very little passing in 
cloverseed for want of suf plies the finest qualities of 
American were held at full prices- New trifolium was in 
better demand, and the fines! qualities brought more money. 
The best new trefoil was offered on firmer terms, but not 
many sales effected, The supply of new white mustardseed 
from Essex was good, but the quality being inferior, buyers 
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rates for it than the factors were inclined to 
of new Dutch brown have been 
bushel. As yet little English 
offered. Canaryseed realised former values 
hempseed was fully as dear. New winter 
plentiful and easier to purchase. 
POTATOES.—Borovenu AND SpitTaLrie_ps, Monday, 
.—The supplies of potatoes are moderate and 
—— ia poe By good at — following 
Regents, . to . ton; shaws, 80s. to 
rocks, 85s. 8 


extensive; 
large, and prices ha ve firm 


Monday, September 9.—Linseed oil has been 
been in request, at an advance. 


*. 


ember 2.— Market firm. Old 
, per cwt. Town tallow, 41s. 


W, Monday, 
„ spot, 44s, to 44s. 


ber 9.— Market firm at last day’s 
s. 6d.; Hettons South, 26s. 9d.; Hettons 
.; Harton, 25s. 3d.; Hartlepool, original, 
2 3d. Tees, 27s, 3d. Ships fresh arrived, 
den, 10. 


Adoertisements, 


N ENGLISH COLONY for MINNE- 

X SOTA.—The Rev. GEO. RODGERS, Con tional 
Minister, of ire, is now in Minnesota, 
preliminary 
an English 


24: ships at 


— 


accom pani 
oe with a view to the organisation o 


ESIDENT GOVERNESS WANTED, to 
teach ONE PUPIL, fifteen years of age. Salary, £60. 
Requirements, French and German acquired abroad and good 
Masic. A Member of a Christian Church preferred.— 
Address, Mrs. West, Amersham Hall, near Reading. 


PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 
SOUTH of ENGLAND EDUCATIONAL HOME 
for YOUNG LADIES, we Hall, Romsey, Hampshire. 
A liberal, cheerful home. uperior intellectual culture. 
young ladies successfully prepared for Governesses and the 


tions. Governess Pupils required on 
| Damp-resisting, light, strong, and handsome. 


reduced terms.—Address, The Principal, as above. 


NONCONFORMISTS.—SCHOOL for 
immediate DISPOSAL.—An excellent opening for a 


Boys’ School in the market-town of Faringdon, Berks. 
House with grounds adjoining. No goodwill will be 
asked. 1 furniture and fittings only to be sold.—For 

apply, in the first instance, to the Rev. 


PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.— 
WANTED, a anly YOUTH, of Christian 
character, to improve himself by assisting the younger boys 
in Arithmetic, Algebra, and English,&c. He would teach 
and study under the personal 1 wee of the Prin- 
cipal. — 5 — W. B. A., Collegiate School, Belper, 
Derbyshire. 


on, Berks. 


SLE OF WIGHT.—Two Sisters, conducting | 


a small Private Hotel near the sea, will be glad to 
meet with a few BOARDERS, to whom they offer comfort- 
— 4— with —.— 22 for 25s. 
. y ns wishing for a change, with 
— society, will 15 the above 4122 
Blackgang Chine, Isle of Wight. 


TER RESIDENCE, with 

advan of English Home comforts and proximit 

to relatives friends, at Smedley's Institution, Matloc 
Bank, near Matlock Bri Station, Derbyshire, with or 
without the ic Treatment, conducted 


peculiar Mild Hydropathi 
M. P. C. M. Glas. The extensive saloons, 


by W. B. Hunter, 
and well · ventilated all kept at summer tem- 


perature night and day, without draughts. Charges moderate. 


PARTMENTS, in a well-furnished private 
house, for One or Two GENTLEMEN. First-class 
cooking and attendance, with all the comforts of a ** 
able home. Terms moderate. — Address, E. F., Mr. Tears, 
Photographer, 12, Clapham- road. 


— — — 


all the 


Worcester. 


(QUEEN __ INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 
LANCASHIRE and YORKSHIRE BRANCH OFFICE, 
30, St. Ann’s-street, Manchester. 
Messrs. KINGSLEY and IRVING, Resident Seeretaries. 


ATIONAL INSTITUTION 
for DISEASES of the SKIN. 
Physician—Dr. BARR MEADOWS, 49, Dover-street, W. 

Patients attend at 227, Gray’s-inn-road, King’s-cross, on 
Mondays and Thursdays, and at 10, Mitre-street, Aldgate, on 
Wednesdays and Fridays. Mornings at Ten; Evenings, Six 
till Nine. 

Free to the necessitous poor; payment required from 


other applicants. 
THOMAS ROBINSON, Hon. Sec. 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
Beds, from Is. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 

See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. 

“Weare more than satisfied; we are truly delighted to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. e shall 
certainly highly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends.”—J. 
RoBerts, Bourne. 

“As on all previous visits, I can testify that this is the 
most comfortable home I find when away from home.”—W. B 
Harvey, Frome. 

* After visiting various places in England, I have come to 
consider Shirley's (in view of its combining the greatest com- 
fort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) as 
the Temperance Hotel par excellence.”—J. K. KARCHER, 
Toronto. C. W. 


0 SULLY’S PRIVATE AND 
@® COMMERCIAL BOARDING HOUSE and 
FAMILY HOTEL, 23, Evuston-road, Kina’s Cross 
(Corner of Belgrave-street), Lonpon. Opposite the Mid- 
land and Great Northern, and close to the London and 
North-Western Termini; also the King’s Cross Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway. Beds from !s. 6d. Breakfast or 
Tea ls. 3d. Attendance 9d. Trains and omnibuses to all 
parts of the City continually. 
Extract Prom Visitors’ Boox. 

“ Every attention and very comfortable.” 

“The House comfortable and all things done well.” 

Everything very setisfactory and charges moderate.” 

“ Every comfort and attention; very homely.” 

“ A first-class home at cheap rates.” 


LADIES’ GUINEA CORK-SOLED BOOTS, 


Velvet 


Slippers, 3s. 6d. Catalogues post free. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD STREET, W. 


— 


IOX CHURCHES, IRON BUILDINGS, 
AND GALVANISED CORRUGATED 
IRON ROOFING. 


Every description of Iron Building, adapted to all climates, 
Improved construction. Thorough ventilation guaranteed. 
Manufactured by 


SAMUEL C. HEMMING and CO. 
(Established 1851), 
25, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 


Numerous testimonials and designs may be seen at the 
Offices. 


Iron Buildings lent on hire, or payment by instalments. 


(pA *GENATED WATER FOR 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 

PUBLIC PREACHERS, 

PUBLIC SINGERS, and 

CROWDED HEARERS. 


Those in delicate health, and restless sleepers, are strength- 
ened and soothed by drinking the above. 


Sold at the Laboratory, 36, Long Acre, W.C. 


A DELICATE AND CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


with a Delightful and Lasting Fragrance, by using the 
celebrated 
“ UNITED SERVICE” SOAP TABLETS, 


4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 


which they will find to be far superior to any other Starch 
for dressing Laces, Linens, &c. 


It is now used in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable 


When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 


as inferior kinds te often substituted for the sake 
extra profits. 


G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD. 
0 “CLEANLINESS.” 

The Proprietor to CAUTION the Public against 
being pune upon by — 2 — tradesmen, who, with a 
view of derivin ter profit, are manufacturing and vending 
SPURIOUS IMITATIONS of the above article. 

Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD. 


And see that you have it.—12, Soho-square, London, W. 


LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. 


THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


Agents—C ROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


QUININE WINE — as supplied to the 
Sick and Wounded during the late War 
The many and expensive forms in which this well-known 
medicine is administered, too often 
tone. The success which has attended Waters’ 
uinine Wine” arises from its careful preparation by the 
manufacturer. Each wineglassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It behoves 
the public to see that they have Waters’ Quinine Wine, for 
the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time since, 
elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did not use 
Quinine at all in the manufacture of his wine. All Grocers 
sell Waters’ Quinine Wine at 30s. per dozen. : 


WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester 


House, 34, Eastcheap, London. Agents—LEWIS and CO., 


ASK 


WILD FLOWERS OF INDIA, 


MEADOW QUEEN, 
MATHIOLA, 
HAWTHORN BLOOM, 
BUTTERFLY ORC 
CROWN BOUQUET. 


THE NEW PERFU MES. 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT PERFUMERS, 


40, STRAND, LONDON. 
For sale everywhere at 2s., 28. 6d., 38. 6d., and 68. per bottle. 


FOR 


HIS, 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL SHUTTERS. 

—Self-coiling, fire and thief-proof. Can be adapted to 

any window or other 8 Prospectuses free. — CLARK 

and CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone- place, W.; Paris, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and Dublin. 


PURE AIR AND HEALTH. 
Efficiency and Safety. Free from Poison. 


McDOUGALLS’ PATENT 


CARBOLIC DISINFECTANTS 


IN POWDER, FLUID, AND SOAP. 


preclude its adoption as a 


| 


PREVENT INFECTION AND FOUL SMELLS. 
Selected by the Royal Commissioners as 


THE BEST DISINFECTANT. 


Should be used in every house as Safeguards from Infec- 
us also for the purification of Water-closets, 
t-bins, , Sick Rooms, Out Houses, 


Sold by Chemists, Chandlers, &c. 


McDOUGALI1 BROS., London, 158, Leadenhall-street, 
and Manchester. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


O ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 
BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s 
Sarsaparilla is the great purifier of the blood, it effects the 
most salutary changes in disease; cures scrofula, scorbutic 
disorders, chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
removes every impurity of the blood, and all humours and 
morbid collections of the body, in short, it acts like a charm. 
In bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. Od., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., lls. Od. Pills and 
Ointment, each in boxes, Is, Id., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., by post for 
15, 36, and 60 stamps, Sold by all Druggists. Chief Depot, 
131, Fleet-street, London. Get the red and blue wrapper 
with the old Dr.’s head iu the centre. 


CONSUMPTION, WASTING, 


IMPERFECT DIGESTION. 


SAVORY and MOORE’S PANCREATIC EMULSION 
and PANCREATINE are the most potent remedial agents. 
They are the only remedies yet known for effecting the diges- 
tion of Cod Liver Oil and preventing nausea, while they also 
efficiently 141 place of the oil when the stomach cau- 
not tolerate it. These facts are now attested by the published 
records of numerous medical men, extracts from which accom- 
pany each bottle, price from 2s. to 21s. 


SAVORY and MOORE, 
143, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 
NOTE.—Name and trade mark on each bottle. 


AINS’S CHLOROFORMED LAUGH- 
ING GAS EYE SNUFF cures deafness, noise in 

the head, stammering, fits, neuralgia, dimness of sight, tic 
doloreux, headache, faceache, and toothache. A pleasant, 
agreeable, and pleasing sensation; it makes the afflicted 
langh who never laughed before; and those who used to 
laugh still langh the more. In boxes, post free, 15 stamps 
ddress, Kains’s Patent Medical Snuff Mills, Smithfield 
Market, Birmingham: 
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PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


Been AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
AND MAY’S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 
AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 
AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 
For use wherever a Match is frequently required. 


BRYANT AND MAY. 


OHN GOSNELL and C0. 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all 
other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair 
to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
“TOILET and NURSERY POW DER” beautifully 
perfumed and guaranteed pure. 


SK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’s, 


and see that yon have none other than their genuine 


BRTAN T 
BRTA& T 


Bernt 
BRTANT 


BRATANT 


Sold by all respectable 
CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 
Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London. 


OAMUE L T 


B R OT HE RS, 
50, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, E. 


HE considerable advance in price of Fabrics 

for the coming season has been anticipated by 

SAMUEL BROTHERS’ extensive ready-money purchases 

in the great ceutres of manufacture; hence they have the 

satisfaction of announcing that there will be NO ADVANCE 
in the TARIFF which is here submitted to their Patrons, 


4NLASSIFIED PRICE LIST. 
SUMMER SUITS. SUMMER COATS. 
= * „N 
3. , EF 9 
122 2s . 
7 E 1 | ats 4 
1 BEE | FEC | & 
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50s. 57s. 57s. C 111 
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116s. 130s. 1218 1 70s. 84s. 758 
or imme- m every tho- style | Proac 
use ment in 
or to sent sent roughly and 
{te style. 
measure free. free. a - * , 
SAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate-hill. 
GLENTLEMEN’S and YOUTHS’ 
CLOTHING are illustrated in all the fashionable 


styles in the BOOK of FASHIONS. Post free for six 
stamps, deducted from a purchase. Patterns and guide to 
self-measuremeut sent free. 


LASSIFIED PRICE LIST. 
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= = — 1 * 155. — 
Tilus- All sizes Illus- Unap- Fashion- Erice 18 
indigo) sone , |"n t got a 
styles. | order. Fashion- quality. | Fabrics. neſcht 


(JENTLEMEN’S and BOYS’ CLOTHING 
— can be either purchased ready made or made to mea- 


GAMUEL BROTHERS, 60, LUDGATE- 
Hill, London. 


O A L 8.—LEA and CO.’8 PRICES.— 

Hetton or Lambton, 34s.; Hartlepool, 33s.; best 
Wigan, 3ls.; best Silkstone, 31s.; new Silkstone, 30s. ; 
Primrose, 29s.; Derby Bright, 28s.; Barnsley, 28s ; Kitchen, 
27s.; Hartley, 27s.; Hard Steam, 27s.; Nuts, 26s. Net 
cash, Delivered thoroughly screened. Depots, Highbury and 
Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kingsland- 
road; Great Northern Railway Stations, King’s-cross and 
Holloway; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regeut’s-park-basin. No 
Agents. 


OALS.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
Co., Coal Merchants to the Queen and to the Royal 
Family. Best Wall’s-end, 34s. cash. Coke, 23s. cash. 
—Central Office, 13, Cornhill; West End Office, next 
Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico. All orders executed at the price 
of the day when the order is given. 


OALS.—The East Hettons (no better burn- 
ing Coal in the world, and giving the test satis- 
faction), 32s.; Durham Wallsend, 32s.; second, ditto, 31s. ; 
best Silkstones, 29s.; second, ditto, 28s.; Brights, best, 
26s. ; seconds, ditto, 25s.; Hartley, 25s.; coke, 20s. 
Orders by post will have immediate attention. 
James Dawbarn and Co., 50, Coal Department, Kings 
cross, N. W. 


— 


INE FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. 


ASK FOR LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of 
MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, the Inventor’s Signature, on 
every jar, being the only guarantee of genuineness. 

Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


REAL SEA BATH in your own room, by 

dissolving TLDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary water. 
Five ounces should be used to each gallon. By taking a daily 
bath prepared with this Salt you enjoy the luxury and the 
benefits of a course of sea bathing, minus the inconvenience 
of absence from home, and are adopting the surest means of 
giving tone to yourconstitution. Sold in Bags and Boxes by 
all Chemists and Druggists. Beware of imitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 


system, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, 
and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with this salt is 
the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, neuralgia, sciatica, 
lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, weakness of the joints, 
Ke. Sold in Bags and Boxes, by Chemists, Druggists, &c. 
Beware of imitations. 


For Diarrhea, Cholera, Fevers, &c. 


Sores, Wounds, Burns, Abscesses, &c. 
McDOUGALLS’ PATENT 


“FLUID CARBOLATE,” 


Being Carbolic Acid in Neutral Combination. 


Non-Caustic and Non-Poisonous, and Free from Active 
Coagulating Action. 

An Antiseptic, Healing Fluid and Disinfectant 
INVALUABLE FOR INTERNAL USE OR 
EXTERNAL APPLICATION. 

Sold by all Chemists in Bottles, 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS : 

McDOUGALL BROS., London, 158, Leadenhall-street, 

and Manchester. 

= EMARKABLE, very remarkable, 

indeed,” are the effects of Lamplough’s Pyretic 

Saline in preventing and caring Small-pox, Fevers, and Skin 

Diseases. „1 refreshing and iuvigorating during hot 
weather. Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 

113, Holborn-hill, London. 


ee —— — 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


“Resembling Mother's Milk as closely as possible.“ — 
Dr. H. Barker on Right Foods. 


“The Infant Prince thrives upon it as a Prince should.”— 
Social Science Review. 

„Highly nourishing and easily digested.“ Dr. Hassall. 
No Boiling or Straining required. Tins, IS., 2s., 5s., and 10s. 


Pre by 
SAVORY and MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London. 
Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


CROSBY’S 
BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, aud Squills are too often invoked to 

ive relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases, 
nstead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science poiats to CROSBY'S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says : 
—“ have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves tion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quiusy, 
and all sffections of the throat and chest. ld by all re- 
spectable Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles, 
at Is. Od., 4s. 6d., and Ils. each; and also Vy James M. 
Crosby Chemist, 12 

„„ Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on “ Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had eratia of all (.hemiate 


K Arles WOKSVELL’S PlL S. —Iudul— 

gence of the appetite is often followed with dyspepsia, 
indigestion, headache, and other stomach complaints. The 
prompt use of KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILIS will give 
immediate relief, and prove a most efficacious restorative. 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicine, 
at ls. lad. 2s, Od., and 48. 6d, per box. 


— ͥͤ— 


AZE’S TOURIST TICKETS are the only 
Tickets issued 95 authority) available by the Short 

Sea Routes vid Calais, Boulogne, and Ostend, for Belgium, 

— — Switzerland, Italy, Spain, and all parts of the, 
ontment. 


TOURIST TICKETS to all Parts of Great Britain. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS at frequent 
ntervals to the Rhine, Switzerland, and Italy, &c. 

GAZE’S HOTEL COUPONS are the cheapest and best 
for first-class hotels in all parts of the Continent and the 


East. See Tourist Gazette, 2d. - ’ ' 
Strand, London. asette ’ post free, 3d Offices : 163 


AZE’S SIXTH TOUR to PALESTINE 
and the EAST.— Mr. GAZE, originator and first con- 
ductor of Eastern Tours, will start, Ocroper 2, with his 
Sixth Party to Athens, Constantinople, Smyrna, Ephesus 
Syria, Palestine, Suez Canal, and Egypt vid Marseilles and 
essina, Arrangements can be made to join by any route. 
Mr. GAZE will himself conduct the Party, and all detail 
will be under his personal superintendence. See Oriental 
Gazette,” 2d.; post free, 3d. Office, 163, Strand, London. 


NAZE'S TOUR to ITALY.—A persovally- 
conducted party will start Sepremper 25 for Italy, 

by the Rhine, Switzerland, Splugen Pass, Mont Cenis 
unnel, and Italian Lakes. All the principal Cities of Italy 
will be included. 


Pf ARMONIUMS, * GitBertT L. Baver. 
Improved ENGLISH MANUPACTURE, suitable for 


Cuurcn AND CuApPEL SERvicks, 
Concert Rooms, Private Families, Ce, Ke. Price Lists on 
application, at the Cumberland Works, 49, Tottenham-street, 
London, W 


HE LITERARY MACHINE (Patented), 


for holding a book, ye lamp, 1 umbrella. 
&c.,in any position over a „ sofa, easy ir, lage, 
garden seat, or yacht. As used by Princess Louise. fa. 
valuable to invalids and students. Admirably adapted for 
India. A most useful and elegant wedding or birthday gift, 
Prices from 20s. and 50s. Drawings free.—J. Carter, 55, 
Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 


— — — 


“TATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
I BOOKS, and every requisite for the Counting-house. 
Qualities and prices will compare advantageously with any 
house in the trade. The Forms and Account B required 
under “ The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867,” kept in stock. 
Share Certificates Engraved and Printed. Official Seals 
Designed and Executed—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fieet- 
street, City, E.C., and opposite the Railway Stations, Lon- 
don-bridge, S. E. 


HARTA PERFEOTA. — This new and 
beautiful note-paper is the most perfect ever made. 

“Is pleasant to the eye; delightful to write upon. 
Observer. 

“Never varies, is free from all impediments to rapid writ- 
ing.”—Daily News. 

— packets, containing six varieties, post free One 
Shilling. 

JENNER and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince 

Wales, Dressi Makers, Die Sinkers, Stationers, and 

eraldic Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 
street. 


URIALS “ DECENTLY and in ORDER,” 
with new pattern 
registered) for mourning a of 
tails. Well-conducted men. Strictly economical charges. 
Now largely patronised and giving universal satisfaction. 
For estimates and copies of testimonials, address, or 
inquire of, the Secretary of the Reformed Funerals Company 
(Limited), 15, Langham-place, London, W. 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER 7RUSS, iring no steel spring round 
the body, is recommended for the followi iarities and 
advantages :— Ist. Facility of application; 2nd. Perfect free- 
dom from liability to chafe or excoriate; 3rd. It may be worn 
with equal comfort in any position of the bod,, by night or 
day; 4th. It admits of every kiud of exercise without the 
— A inconvenience to the «curer, and is perfectly con- 
ce led from observation. 

We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
fied approbation; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in thus recommending.”— Church and 
Slate Gazette. 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :—Sir 
William Fergusson, Bart., F. R. S., Professor of Su in 
King's College, Surgeon to King’s College Hospital, &c.; C. G. 
Guthrie, Esq,, 8 n tothe Royal Westminster Ophthal - 
mic Hospital; W. Bowman, Esg., F.R.S., Assistant-Surgeon 
to King’s College Hospital; T. Callaway, Esq., Senior 
Assistant-Surgeon to Guy's Hospital; W. Coulson, Esg., F. R. S., 
Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blisard Curling, Esq., 
F. R. C. S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. Fishe, 
Esq., Surgeon-in-Chief to the M litan Police Force; 
Aston Key, Esq.» Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, 
Esq., F. K. S., James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 
— Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S.; and many 
others. 

A Descriptive Circular may be had by post, and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by post, ou send- 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 
to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 318. 6d. 


Postage, free. 

Price of a Double Truss, 3ls. 6d., 428., and 528. 6d, 
Postage, free. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, free. 


Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Pos t 


Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT | 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


—The material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
pressible, and th :test invention for pring efficient and per- 
manent support it all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Ke. It is 

us, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawa ou 
ike an ordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 
168. each. Postage, free. 


John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London, 
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DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA. — HALL, near HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX. 
SESSION 1872-73. Mr. Verney’s Pupils are SOUNDLY INSTRUCTED in 


With Map and Illustrations, 8vo, 218., 


I. A NARRATIVE of an EXPEDITION 
to the ZAMBESI, and the Discoveries of Lakes Shirwa and 
Nyassa. 1858-64. By Davip Livinestong, M.D. 


“As noble and lion-bearted explorer as ever lived.”—Sir 


II. MISSIONARY TRAVELS and AD- 
VENTURES in SOUTH AFRICA, during the years 
aa Fortieth Thousand. ith Illustrations. Post 


dyo, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day, 8vo, price 1s., 

Dex STANLEY’S SERMON at Sr. 
ANDREW'S. “The Two Great Commandments”: 

a preached in the Town Church of St. Andrew’s, 
Aug. 25th, 1872, by Antuur Penruyn Sran.ey, D_D., 
Dean of Westminster. 


Macmillan and Co., London. 


Per post free on receipt of Six Penny Stamps, 


QOME OBSERVATIONS ON FIRE: 

PLACES, STOVES, and VENTILATION. By 
Messrs, Frip. Epwarps and Son, Stove and Range 
Hot- Water Engineers, 


49, Great Mariborough-street, Rexent - street, London, W. 


May also be obtained through 
Messrs. Longmans and Co., Paternoster-row, E. C. 


— 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will 
commence on Turspay, October 1. I Lecture 


ment of Fine Arts, on W 
Professor E. J. Poyeter, A. 

The Session of Faculty of Science (including the 
the Applied Sciences) will begin on Wednes- 


day, Oct. 2. 
The Evening Classes for Classics, Modern Languages, 
Mathematics, and the Natural Sci „will commence on 
Monday, Oct. 7. 


opies of the - 
relating to the Entrance and other Exhibitions, Scho- 
ips, and to competition by students of the 
ies, may be obtained at the office of the College. 
Examination for the Medical Entrance Exhibitions, 
that for the Andrews Entrance Prizes (Faculties of 
Laws, and of Science), will be held at the College on 
and 27th of September. 
is close to the Gower-street Station of the 
Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from the 
ini of the North-Western, Midland, and Great Northern 
ways. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


7D 


e 
228 71 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, limp, pp. 120, 
ice One Shilling, 


price 
PEECHES by Sir CHARLES WENT- 
wo E. Bart, M.P., Author of “ Greater 


RTH D 
Britain,” March, 1871, to March, 1872. 


London: Robert J. Bush, 32, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


ESTIMONIAL to the Rev. W. GRIFFITH, 
HOLYHEAD. 


wan Rev. W. GRIFFITH now completes the fiftieth 


* 


45 | 
F 


: 


© 


. 


2. 28 


* 


5 


i 


Mr J Mr. E 
W. Mead, Birkenhead, II.; 
Rev. W. Rees, D.D., Liverpool, II. p 
8. J. GRIFFITH, A House, Holyhead, 
1872. 1 * 


to 

5 be received 205 Benham, 50, Wig- 
* 4 1 resham- street t, 

EC. and Mr. Hy. Sturt, jan, 91, asae.sc. 


APPRENTICESHIP SOCIETY. 


— u7ſ—h 


The NEXT HALF-YEAKLY ELECTION vill take 
at 18, ie FINSBURY, on Tusspay, 


‘The Poll will commence at Eleven o’clock and close at 


Twelve 
I. VALE MU ERY,) H 
W. WELLS 21210 —.— 


Mr RAILWAY. 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1872. 


Arrangements for the issue of First, Seconp, and Tulip 
_ . Cuass Tourist Tickers 
will be in force from 13th May to 3lst October, 1872. 


For particulars see Time Tables and Programmes ‘issued by 


the Company. ; = 
JAMES ALLPORT 
Derby, May, 1872. +, aaa! we General Manager. 


eee * ü — pdf —* 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 
property i every purpose.—26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 


August, 1872. 
Hs OWENS COLLEGE, 
MANCHESTER. 


The NEXT SESSION commences on the 7th OcTroRer. 


Candidates for Admission must not be under ſourteen years 
of age, and those under fifteen will be required to pass a pre- 
liminary examination in English, Arithmetic, and the 

— yr he departments of the D 
the severa ts e Da 
Classes, the Evening Ciasses, and the Medical School, and of 
the Scholarships and Entrance Exhibitions tenable at the 
College will be sent on application. 
J. G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX, 


Heap Maerz 
RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M.A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &c., Ke. 
Vicr-MastTer— 
Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F. R. A. S., Corresponding 
Member of the Li and Philosophical Society of Man- 
cs in 
College, Bradford, &c. 
ASSISTANT MastTers— 
„B. A., Priseman in Anglo- 
ish of Univ. Coll., London. 
Y, „ F.E.LS., Member of the 
Council of the Phi i iety, one of the Editors ot 


the Publications of the Early English Text Society, Author 
of * The Dialect of the Southern Counties of d. 


JAMES NETTLESHIP, E=, B. A., Scholar and Priseman 
of Christ's Coll., Camb.; 2nd Class Classical Tripos, 1866. 
Resrpent Lapy Matron—Miss COOKE. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM commences on Tuurspay, 
26th September. 


Prospectuses and further information, apply to the 
Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. 
R. H. MARTEN, 3.A., Lee, S. E. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap MASTER. 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq, M.A., Lond. 
Gold Medalist in Classics); late Andrews’ Scholar, and 
First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics, of Uni- 

versity College, London; Fellow of University College, 


Seconp Matern. 
JAMES SHAW, Esq., Peel Exhibitioner, Queen's Univer- 
sity, Ireland; and of First Class in Classical Honours 
at the First B.A. Examination, London University. 


AssIsTANT MASTERS. 
MARTIN F. SHORT, Esq., B. A., and Priseman of Corp. 


Christi College, Cambridge, Classics and English Language. 
JOSEPH K. BARNES, Esq., English and Chemistry. 
HENRY TAYLOR, Esq., English. 


HERMANN POMNITZ, Esq., Certificated by the Im- 
Prussian Government, and by the University of 
is, Music and Foreign La a 
ARCHIBALD GUNN, tudent Royal Academy of 
Arts, London i 


Dra 
Resident Lady Matron, Miss BAYLISS. 


Applications to Head Master, or to the Hon, Sec., 
S. DICKINSON, Esq., Wolverhampton. 


OLLEGE HOUSE, SOUTHGATE, 
Middlesex, seven miles from King’s-cross, London. 
Conducted by Mr. M. THOMSON, and 
Mr. J. R. THOMSON, B.A. 


Premises commodious. Situation noted for its salubrity. 
Diet of the first quality, and unlimited. Terms, 25, 30, and 


40 guineas per annum, according to and studies. This 
School has been established nearly 9 References 
of the highest order 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BE CHES’ 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN Tuurspay, Sept. 19th. 


VY teToRIA VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 

ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES, Conducted 
Mrs. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 
embraces the usual branches ofa thorough English education, 
with the French and German Languages; also Piano, Sing- 
ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. | 


all the B of a thoroughly Business Education. 


The Terms are moderate, inclusive, and proportionate to 
Age and Requirements. 

The ises are extensive, situation healthy, food the best 
and anfimited. ’ 


Numerous References in London and in the Country. 
Pupils admitted at any time; apply to Mr. VERNEY. 


IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. 
Head Master—Rev. W. WOODING, B.A. 

The School consists of Upper, Middle, and Preparatory 
1 — which Mar e Modern — 
guages, orough N are taugh e junior Classes 
are trained by ladies on the Pestalozzian —— 

A new wing and covered Playground have just been added 
to the premises. The house is supplied with baths, and is 
well warmed and ventilated in order to secure the health and 
comfort of delicate boys. 

The next Term will Commence on the 18th of September. 

For Prospectus apply to Mrs. Duff or the Head Master. 


Tonis, WALTHAM CROSS, N. 


The Rev. OSWALD JACKSON’S Pupils will RE- 
ASSEMBLE on Monpary, September 16th. 


DUCATION.—St. JOHN’S COLLEGE, 
Laurie-park South, Surrey, near the Crystal Palace, to 
which the Pupils have free access. 
Principal and Head Master— 
Dr. WAITE, F. R. G. S., F.S.A., Author of the Private 
School Latin Primer,“ &c. 

The Education is either noe eon. Scientific, 2 — — 
according to the capacity aud proposed future of t tudent. 
P — for the Public Schools, the Universities, the 

liminary ional Examinations, the Indian or Home 
Civil Service, and Commercial Life. Large detached man- 
sion and class-rooms, ＋ y Pn their own grounds, good 
cricketing, safe bathing and ting, and careful physical 
training. References to Parents former Students in all 
parts of the world. For a prospectus of terms (which are 
very moderate and inclusive), with list of scholarships, 
references, &c., apply to the Principal. 


ESTWOOD PARK HOUSE 
COLLEGE for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
FOREST-HILL, SYDENHAM. 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. H. J. CHANCELLOR. 

The Course of Instruction includes, besides the usual 
English Studies, Algebra and Geometry; Book-keeping ; 
Natural Science; Elocution, English Composition and 
Literatute; the Latin, Greek, and French and German 


Languages. 

Pupils are prepared for the Oxford or Cambridge Local 
Examinations. 

The Year is divided into three Sessions. 

MASTERS. 

Music, Instrumental, and Vocal—Joun BLOcKLEY, Esq., jun. 
Drawing, Modelling, and P ive—R, W. Buss, — 
French and Mathematics— —— Esq., M A., Paris 
German—Herr Orro GERNER. 
Natural Science—Tnos, Jones, Esq., F.G.8., F. R. A. 8. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 


FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON. 
PrincrPaLs—Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TOoD b, D.D. 


PROFESSORS. 


English Literature ... „Mrs. C. L. BAvrour. 


Botany we „ Prof. Bentiey, King’s Coll. 
French ‘i Dr. MaAnprovu, 

German Language ... „ Dr. GERNER. 

Italian an „Signor SuINO. 

— — Composition „ Firzugsrsert WiItLLIAusG. 
G and Natural Science. E. H. Corton, M.A. 


Music—Theory, &c. 

ce — 5 — 
1 g ng Organ *** ** 

Drawing and + ome! „ R. W. Buss, Esq. 

Geology and Biblical Studies Rev. J. W. Topp, D. D., F. G. S- 


Terms and Particulars on application. 


E DUCATION.—PELICAN HOUSE, 
PECKHAM. 

Miss DIXIE, who has succeeded her Aunt, Miss Fletcher, 
in the Establishment which she so long and successfully con- 
ducted, will continue to RECEIVE YOUNG LADI as 
Resident and Daily Pupils. 

Miss Dixie endeavours to combine the advantages of a 
sound, first-class Education with the comforts of a happy 
Christian home. 

References kindly permitted to— 

Charles Reed, Esq., M. P., Earlsmead, U Homerton. 
8 Cooke, Esq., M. D., M. R. C S., 3, place, Upper 

ton. 
m. Edwards, Esq., Fairfield, Denmark-hill. 
Rev. John Pillans, 118, Camberwell-grove. 


F LIX HOUSE, TOTTENHAM, N., 
EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT, conducted 
by the Misses MURRY. Attendant Professors for French 

usic, and Drawing. An Articled Pupil can be received in 
September. Referees :—Rev. Arthur Hall, Rev. J. C. Harri- 
son, Rev. J. de Kewer Williams, and the Parents of Pupils. 


-_— 
— ͤ ——ä— 


36, HILLDROP- ROAD, LONDON, N. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HEWITT, 
t ssisted by superior English and Foreign Masters. 
The Year is divided into Three Terms. 


LD COINS FOR SALE.—Gold, Silver, 
Copper, Saxon, English, Roman, Greek, &c. Lists 
free.—J. VERITY. Earlsheaton, Dewsbury. 


Joux BLockiey, Esq. 
„Herr Louis Drea, 
. James Cowarp, Esq. 


— 


— — 
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